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some importance, | 
and possessed two churches. The manor | 
continued in the hands of the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey after the Conquest; but the 
principal church of St. Mary, together with | 
the second church of St. Andrew, which was | 
treated as a chapel of the former, was) 
appropriated early in the thirteenth century | 
to the cathedral priory of Norwich. The) 
church or chapel of St. Andrew stood to the 
north-east of the great church. In 1291 
the appropriated rectory was returned as ot 
the annual value of 16/. 138. 4d., whilst the 
vicarage was only worth 5/, per annum, 
Worstead has now for many years been | 
but a village, chiefly of a single street; but 
it was fora long period far more populous, 
and was at one ‘time the chief local centre | 
of the woollen manufactories of East Anglia. 
It is one of the very few places in England | 
that has given its own name to the material 
there produced ; a mame that seems never 
likely to die out in connexion with textile 
fabrics, and is to-day used by thousatids of | 
persons who never éven heard of this some- | 
what remote Norfolk village, whose past | 
glories are now centred in its church. 
Blomefield, the great Norfolk authority, 
was of opinion that some Dutch weavers, 
driven out of their country by an inundation | 
m the reign of Henry I., settled at Worsted, 
and thus early introduced the web of stuff | 
Weaving into that place, from whence in due | 
Course it made its way to Norwich. It. 
seems doubtful whether Blomefield does not | 
assign too early a date for’ this introduction, | 
but there is no manner of doubt that the 
Produce of this town became well known in| 
inh century. Among the accounts | 
¢ City Chamberlain of Norwich from 
a 1305, there ig an annual entry of pre- 
's made to the’ King’s Judges when on 


were also expressly mentioned in legislation The church of St. Mary, when completed, 
of 1329, and the trade of the place was was one of the finest in the county, 
doubtless for a time furthered by the strin- and now consists of chancel with north 
gent legislation of 1337, as nearly all export | vestry and north and south chape's, clear- 
of English wool and all import of foreign storied nave with north and south aisles, 
cloths were forbidden, whilst every man, south porch, and western tower. A clean 
woman, and child in England, save royalty, sweep was made of all older work. The 
were compelled to wear nothing but clothes | only remnant of anything earlier than the 
of home manufacture. reign of Richard II. is the broken bow! of a 


From another source something tangible former octagon font, which now lies at the” 


can be gleaned of the comparative wealth west end of the north aisle, and which was 
and position of the town of Worstead in the rescued in recent years from under a pump 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among) in the village. The rebuilding of so great a 


| the many valuable monuments of the City of church would certainly be undertaken in 


Norwich is a volume that gives the assess- stages, for there were no school-rooms or 
ments of all the townships of Norfolk for the | temporary structures for worship during 
King’s tenths and fifteenths as settled in the restoration in Medizval days. It seems 
1334, and also as they stood in 1449. In| likely that the work, which began with the 
1334 Worstead was assessed at the then chancel, finished with the western bay of 
considerable sum of 14/. 10s, 17d., which! the mave and noble west tower about 1400. 
was far in excess of all other townships in| There is more of true ‘ Perpendicular * 
the hundred of Tunstead, save that of North | feeling in parts of the south porch and en- 
Walsham, which stood at 15/. At that date riched north doorway than in any other 
Worste>d was nineteenth on the list of the! part of the building (save the vestry and a 
most wealthy towns of Norfolk, such towns little obviously late work); but another 
as Aylsham and Wymondham being a long possible theory may be mentioned with 
way below it. The upheaval of the awful | regard to the tower, viz., that it was built 
Black Death of 1349 gave thecounty a shock out beyond the old church before the new 
from which she never quite recovered ; but | building had reached the west of the nave. 
Worstead regained her prosperity quicker! This, however, seems highly unlikely when 
than some of her neighbours, and in the | the junctions of the tower with the body of 
next century out-distanced several. In 1449 the church are studied. 
Worstead’s reduced assessment was 12/. 1os.| This church was not overlooked by the 
2}d., whilst North Walsham had dropped to| earlier writers on ecclesiastical archi- 
11 There were at that time only fourteen | tecture of last century. There is a good 
townships in the county at a higher assess- | description of Worstead church, so far as 
ment. the study of church architecture had then 
About the close of the reign of Edward | advanced, in Neale’s and Le Keux’s 
[Il., when the architecture that had | “ Collegiate and Parochial Churches, 
characterised that period was dying out, | published in 1823-4, with engravings of the 
the well-to-do merchants and weavers of | tower and font, and some careful letterpress, 
Worstead bethought them that their church chiefly descriptive of the remains of its 
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splendid fittings. The beautiful character 
ot the work of the tower and the south porch 
is specially mentioned. It was only natural 
that Worstead should be included in the 
two score churches commemorated in Neale 
and Le Keux's two volumes, irrespective of 
its intrinsic worth ; for J. P. Neale, the cele- 
brated architectural draughtsman, born in 
1780, was a native of Worstead, a fact which 
is omitted in the account of him in the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

In Brandon’s “ Analysis of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ” (1847), Worstead Church is singled 
out for special and not infrequent mention. 
Attention is: directed to the tower as “a 
peculiarly magnificent example,” the panelled 
flint work and the sunk quatrefoils having a 
very good appearance; to the embattled 
label and rich carvings of the spandrels of 
the north door; to the single design shown 
in the combined effect of the west doorway 
and window above it; to the grandeur of 
outline of the tower buttresses ; and to the 
enrichment of the font steps with quatre- 
foils. Brandon’s “ Parish Churches” (first 
issued in 1846) gives a ground plan, north- 
west and south-west views, and a view of 
the interior looking west. It is described, 
as “a spacious and magnificent church,’ 
with a tower of “ superior beauty.” 

The dimensions of the church are:— 
chancel, 39 ft. by 29 ft. 3 in., and nave, 89 ft. 
by 29 ft. The width of the north aisle is 
11 ft. 11 in, and that of the south aisle 
11 ft. 8 in. 

The south porch, drawn carefully by 
Cotman in 1817, is a noble example of 
flint and stone work—flush-work is the usual 
and expressive local term—and is one of the 
finest porches in a county where so much 
skill and judgment were often displayed on 
the southern or chief entrance. It has a 
beautiful triple group of niches, with 
crocketed canopies over the entrance, 
having shields in quatrefoils (the foils alter- 
nating with points) below them. There are 
similar shields in the spandrels of the door- 
way. The buttresses are exceptionally bold 
and good, and the double line of base 
moulding remarkably effective ; the lower of 
these stone and flint panellings is of a usual 
fifteenth century trefoil-headed character, 
but the upper one has a beautiful and 
unusual arrangement of trefoils placed 
diagonally. The latter ornament, taken 
apart from the rest, would certainly be 
styled Edward III. at latest. A handsomely- 
groined root supports a parvise, or upper 
chamber, access to which is gained by a 
Stairway from the church. The central boss 
of the groining represents the Holy Trinity, 
whilst the four subsidiary ones bear the 
symbols of the four Evangelists. The hollow 
mouldings of the entrance are ornamented 
with small alternate flowers and masks. 

The remarkably rich character of the 
south porch should not be allowed to divert 
attention from the north doorway, of which 
Cotman made a drawing in 1817. It is of 
censiderable beauty. The angular pin- 
nacles, the enriched cornice, and the two 
shields in quatrefoils (with alternate points 

and foils) of the spandrels are all well 
designed, and, in the absence of a porch, 
produce a singularly good effect. A small 
round flower, a sort of reminiscence of the 
ball-flower of earlier architecture, is intro- 
duced into the cornice and dripstone of this 
entrance. It is found elsewhere in this 
church, more particularly round the bell- 
chamber windows of the tower. Taken 

















Worstead Church: Exterior. 





by itself, this round flower seems to 
speak plainly of fairly early fourteenth- 
century work; but in this doorway it 
is found in combination with small upright 
panels that are certainly of the end of the 
fourteenth century, if not later. 

The tower is one of best and most 
beautiful examples of flint and stone work of 
the opening of the fifteenth century to be 
found in the county. Its height is 109 ft. ; 
at the base are panelled narrow trefoil 
headed arcades of but usual design, above 
them is a band of large quatrefoils filled up 
with dressed flints. The large square sound- 
holes of the second stage are filled with 
graceful tracery, the one on the west being 
particularly good. The large bell-chamber 
windows have delicately ornamented mould- 
ings. Every detail of this tower is worth 
studying, particularly the bold graduated 
buttresses and the west doorway and window 
above. The four pinnacles that spring 
from the panelled battlements are the un- 
fortunate feature of the tower as it now 
stands. They are somewhat top-heavy and 
singularly lacking in grace, resembling a 
partially unfurled umbrella. It is imme- 
diately obvious to the trained eye that such 
terminals could by no possibility have 
formed part of the original design of 
this tower. They only date from 1861, 
when they succeeded somewhat weather- 
worn predecessors of an ordinary crocketed 
character, as shown in the drawings of 
Brandon and others. But these, in their 
turn, were anything but old and out of 
harmony, though not nearly as much so as 
their successors. Neale’s plate of 1823, and 
two drawings in the Dawson Turner col- 





lection, of 1817 and 1827 respectively, show 


low pyramidal plain pinnacles. Tower 
pinnacles from their unsheltered position 
naturally get more weatherworn and usually 
need more constant repair or renewal than 
any other part of a church. Consequently, 
it need not be supposed that the pinnacles 
of the early part of the nineteenth century 
were the original ones ; nevertheless, it may 
confidently be assumed that their proportions 
were far nearer the original than either of 
the sets of their successors. The quatrefoil 
panelling of the base moulding of the 
tower is continued round the body of the 
church. 

At least half a century after the general 
building of the church, an independent 
structural addition was made to the east end 
of the north chancel chapel, whereby the 
work on that side was brought up flush with 
the east wall of the chancel proper. This 
extension formed a two storied vestry ; its 
construction was probably suggested by the 
requirement of a place for the safe bestowal 
of the costly church plate and vestments 
which had begun to accumulate, and for 
whose safe keeping the room over the porch 
was inadequate. This vestry is figured in a 
plate of the later editions of Parker's 
“Glossary,” where the conjectural date of 
1460 is assigned to it. It rather strikingly 
resembles the similarly situated vestry 
of North Mimms, Herts. There are 
double lights to the upper story, but the 
ground floor has only lancet slits, probably 
for the purpose of additional security. It 
seems likely that the chancel clearstory wit- 
dows are of this date. A decidedly peculiar 
construction for a church of this size will be 
sure to be noticed by the observant as well 





as by architectural critics. The buttresses 
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Worstead Church : Interior. 

















Plan of Worstead Church. 
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of the two bays of the nave aisles nearest 
the east have been raised and strengthened, 
and from them proceed flying buttresses to 
Support the nave clearstory. From their 
structure and lack of ornament (they cer- 
tainly do not add to, but rather detract from, 
the beauty of the general design), it is obvious 
that these flying buttresses were added at a 
later date to resist the outward thrust of the 
nave roof, which has a span of 32 ft. 6in. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this was 
done at the time of the vestry being added, 
when the presence of the workmen and 
Certain general repairs brought some faulty 
Construction to light. 

The wide single hammer-beam roof of the 
— has beautiful tracery work, chiefly 
Combinations of quatrefoils, in the spandrels. 

At the west end of the nave stands the 


font, which is one of remarkable grace, 
and of dignified surroundings; it is clearly 
coeval with the rebuilding of the church. 
In addition to the beautiful engraving 
of font and cover, given by Neale and Le 
Keux, the font is honoured with a whole 
plate in a paper on noteworthy English fonts 
contributed to the Archaologia in 1812, 
though no letterpress description is vouch- 
sated. Mr. Neale, curiously enough, describes 
it as “hexagonal,” an obvious slip, con- 
tradicted by the plate, but which, having once 
been given currency, has been slavishly and 
absurdly copied by the whole tribe of guide- 
book makers ever since. Each of its eight 
sides is elaborately sculptured with beautiful 
tracery formed of various arrangements of 
quatrefoils. The bowl is supported by 
angels with outspread wings, and the base 








is divided into panels with cinquefoil heads 
and crocketed finials, almost exactly like the 
design of the openings of the rood-screen. 
The font is raised on three steps, the faces of 
the upper two of these risers are carved with 
quatrefoils flanked by upright trefoils and 
beaded panels. The topmost step of the 
three is cut out so a$ to take the form of a 
cross, whilst the two lower ones follow the 
octagon shape of the font. These steps, 
both in their enrichment and shape are 
strikingly like those supporting the font in 
the church of Walsingham. There is a 
lofty font cover of tabernacle work, which is 
now, however, but the skeleton of its 
original state when it was obviously much 
enriched ; it has suffered a good deal since 
the time when it was drawn by Neale in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The rood-screen has been one of special 
importance and of singular beauty in colour- 
ing and painting. It is still of much interest, 
though, unhappily, tampered with several 
times during the last century, and its real 
date and history given a false rendering. 
Amongst Cotman's etchings of 1817 is a 
rough drawing of the upper part of “Worsted 
Screen.” This torms one of the numerous 
series that was published in 1838, with 
letterpress by Rickman, who indulged in 
some sapient reflections as to its exact 
correspondence with the character of the 
church. Rickman had clearly never seen or 
noted the church, or he would not have 
fallen into this trap. Cotman, in the multi- 
tude of his Norfolk drawings, had evidently 
made a mistake in the lettering of this sketch, 
for it has not a shadow of resemblance to 
the Worstead screen. It is curious that this 
blunder has not, to our knowledge, been pre- 
viously detected. There is, however, in the 
Dawson Turner collection (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 23,049) another drawing of this screen 
which is correct ; in it appears the projecting 
canopy work which carried the rood-loft. 
This drawing is dated 1817, and is signed 
MAT. When perfect, this screen, with 
the panelling of the front of the rood-loft, 
with the rood itself towering above it, 
taken in conjunction with the subsidiary 
side screens of the aisles in the same 
line, must have presented one of the 
most magnificent arrays of carved and 
painted and gilded woodwork in all Norfolk ; 
impressive when viewed as a whole, and 
bearing the closest inspection from the 
minuteness and delicacy of the treatment. 
All of the ten openings of the screen work, 
four on each side of the entrance and two 


pinnacles running up intothem. The tracery 
is by no means so elaborate as the far 
commoner Norfolk examples of screens of 
the end of tke fifteenth century. But 
this is of better proportions, and when 
perfect must have been of more impres- 
sive design from its greater simplicity. It 
resembles somewhat in proportions, though 
not in details, the screens of the neighbour- 
ing churches of Swanton Abbot and Tun- 
stead. Collings, in his ‘Gothic Ornaments’ 
(1850) does well in mentioning Worstead 
screen first in the brief list of Norfolk 
screens named in the letterpress ; but it has: 
not generally received the attention that it 
merits, and this doubtless mainly on account 
of perhaps well-meant but most unhappy 
treatment. About the year 1523 certain. 
money coming from what is known as the 
Wharton bequest for the repair of the churclr 








was used in removing the decaying canopy 
Cc 


over it, have cinquefoil heads with crocketed 
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work on the top of the screen, when some 
pains was taken to fit together a suitable 
but meagre cornice as a finish in its place. 
At the same time some of the colouring was 
slightly touched up and the whole carefully 
cleaned. In 1832-3, a series of beauti- 
ful and careful coloured and gilded drawings 
were made of all the screens in this church ; 
they are now in the Dawson Turner collec- 
tion, and are invaluable in the details they 
supply. It will be well to give ap account 
of the screens from these drawings before 
further mischief was done to them; espe- 
cially as to the best of our belief they have 
not hitherto been cited. With regard to the 
saints painted on the lower panels, there 
were sixteen on the rood-screen, and four 
each on the aisle-screens. Those on the 
rood-screen, beginning from the north side, 
were :— 

1. Defaced. 2. Defaced. 3. A saint 
in profile without any emblems. 4. A 
young female saint, with book in right 
hand and basket in left; probably St. 
Dorothy. 5. St. Simon. 6. St. Jude. 
7. The Man of Sorrows, Our Lord crowned 
with thorns, holding nails in right hand and 
book in left, and with spearhead piercing 
his breast. 8. An old man with hair to his 
shoulders, and white beard, crucified, being 
tied to the cross both by hands and feet, 
nude, save for loin-cloth and green mantle 
partly covering his shoulders (St. Nestor). 9. 
St. Andrew. 1o, St. Peter. 11. St, James. 
a2, St. Thomas. 13. St. Bartholomew. 14. 


St. Philip. 15. The Saviour, left hand 
dlessing, right holding ords mundi, 10. St. 
John the Evangelist. 


A band of inscription in small raised 
dlack-lettering on diagonal bands above the 
saints in the lower compartments ran as 
follows, the first two phrases being 
obliterated :— 

. et hild uxoris ejus qui hoc opus fieri 
fecerunt quorum animarum proficietur deus amen. 
Quod opus factum erat et finitum anno domini 
millimo quingquagesimo duo decimo cui sit gloria 
4aus honor et majestas amen.” 

Unfortunately the names of the donors 
were lost, save that Hilda was apparently 
the Christian name of the wife. The date 
ds given as 1402 in Neale’s copy of the in- 
scription, and the style of the screen when 
perfect seems to render such a date pos- 
sible; but the Dawson Turner drawings make 
«512 more probable. So far as letterpress 
an do it, some idea of the original brilliancy 
and beauty of this screen (according to the 
Dawson Turner drawings) may be gathered 
from the bare enumeration of the successive 
colourings of the mouldings of the lower 
wart of the screen, where the solid work 
above the painted panelling begins, a space 
-of less than a foot in width:—(1) Blue 
and gold, in “barber's pole” design; 
42) gold, with pattern; (3) green, with 
-cinquefoils and connecting sprays in gold; 
44) gold, with pattern; (5) red, with 
-alternate fleur-de-lis and sprigged roses, 
‘scolloped at the edge with green; (6) band 
of inscription, gold centre with diagonal 
‘ribbon strips bearing gold lettering on blue 
ground, with edging of red, blue, and gold; 
and (7) broad band of plain gold. Im- 
mediately beneath this were the canopy 
heads for the saints, each one differing in 
colour and design. The patterns of the 
diapered gold backgrounds of the saint- 

panels were exquisitely rendered on a 


minute scale, with almost microscopic 
finish. 





The screen of the north aisle, according to 
the Dawson Turner drawings, has in the 
lower compartments four saints. They are, 
beginning from the left :—(1)St. Bartholomew, 
(2) St. Philip, (3) St. Lawrence, and (4) St. 
Xystus (St. Sixtus) mitred, holding in the 
left hand a cross, whilst on the fingers of the 
right hand extended in blessing are two gold 
rings, and on the thumb a third. 

The screen of the south aisle, from the 
same source, has these four saints :—(1) 
St. Peter, (2) St. Paul, (3) St. John Baptist, 
(4) St. Stephen. 

The stairs for gaining access to the rood- 
loft are in the wall at the east end of the 
north aisle. When these screens were in 
use, there was evidently a passage over the 
canopy work to the central screen from each 
aisle screen. At the north-west angle of the 
same aisle is another stair turret, doubtless 
constructed for readily reaching the roots. 

The rood-screen and its auxiliaries were 

again, unfortunately, touched up, and a 
certain amount of saint-painting restoration 


attempted in 1838, a year in which a good} 


deal of other damage was done to the 
interior of the church, Again, in the third]: 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a worthy 
old official-of the church (in conjunction with 


an archeological (?) curate), from the best of] ¢ ch 
motives, worked sad mischief with thisill-fated d 


unfortunately, gifted’ 
rate. faculties for painting 


screen, as 
with certain 


and carving. The panels of the central]: 


screen were taken out, much altered, re- 
arranged, and named _ below in large letter- 
ing. It is now hardly possible to imagine 
that this comparatively poorly- painted screen 
is the same that was so beautiful in diverse 
colouring at the time of the Dawson Turner 
drawings, which were executed by Mrs. 
Gunn, the wife of a former vicar of Irstead, 
and daughter of Mr. Dawson Turner. Mrs, 
Gunn was a great friend of Mrs. King, the 
wife of the Vicar of Worstead, and fre- 
quently stayed in the village. 

So far as the rearrangement of the saint- 
panels is concerned—the two obliterated 
ones have been supplied—they now run, 
from left to right according to their painted 
names :—(1) Vir Doloris; (2), St. Paul; (3) 
St, James Less; (4) St. Philip ; (5) St. Simon ; 
(6) St. Jude; (7) St. Matthias; (8) St. 
John ; (9) St. Andrew ; (10) St. Peter ; (11) 
St. James the Great ; (12) St. Austin ; (13) 
St. Bartholomew ; (14) St. Jerome ; (15) St. 
William ; and (16) St. Wilgefortis. It will 
thus be seen, when compared with the 
1833-4 list, that the saint-panels are so 
much repainted and altered as to be 
practically new, It was decidedly unusual 
to have pictures of Our Lord in such 
a position on rood screens, but 
the interesting correspondence of the Man 
of Sorrows with the Glorified Saviour 
in Nos. 7 and 15 of the original design was 
done away with, a new Vir Doloris was 
painted, and the original one placed at 
No. 15 and absurdly changed into the cruci- 
fied boy saint, William of Norwich, of Anti- 
Semitic legend. A still more absurd trans- 
formation was that of the old man—probably 
St. Nestor, who is said to have been tied to 
his cross with ropes—into the curious virgin 
saint, Wilgefortis, whom legend says obtained 
a beard by prayer to save her chastity. It 
has now come to pass that these two par- 
ticular panels attract the most attention from 
visitors, and actually appear in the later 
editions of Husenbeth’s “ Emblems,” whereas 
they are in reality the result of semi- 


|there being a short 










educated tampering with ancient work. The 
result of the various nineteenth-century 
paintings and re-paintings of these unhappy 
ppatact age to practically deprive them 
or archeological value. The 
ith the saint panels of the side 
Sh speteeniie” were of less merit 
Shae’ on the rood-screen, has been 
less, those of the ‘orth aisle 
been rearranged, and there has been 
touching up of them all since 1833. 
: ‘There has’ also, unfortunately, been some 
|tampering with the inscription ; even the 
date has been touched up. The com- 
pletely defaced opening words were painted 
in by the aged official or the curate who 
supplied the new names to the saint panels, 
and the screen is now assigned to John 
Alblastyr and Benedicta, his wife. Appa- 
rently this is a mere guess, on account of 
yo as on a 
panel near to the screen 6 John Ablastyr, 
1520, and another agri is wife Agnes, 1524. 
The substantial parts of the screen canopy 
5 to the nave roof, 


Pee 





quite recent roof ® 
“At the east as ot a: ‘north chancel 
, John ‘(dtiat on the south 

; “Lady Chapel) are two large 
ihe ‘The altar pace be- 
briginal elevation. 

i is the delicately 
\ Eamoeeek of a former 

and unusual 
lievetval fa this “chapel thie guild of St 
|John Baptist used to ‘meet. The old 
'Elizabethan Holy Table now stands in this 
chapel. 

At the west end of the church, under the 
tower, is a gallery, supported on slight but 
well-carved and painted wooden pillars and 
framework. The front panelling of the 
gallery, flush with the arch into the nave, is 
beautifully carved and painted, Imme- 
diately below it is the following English 
inscription in black letter :— 


“This work was made in ye yer of God 
MCCCCCI at ye propur cost of ye cantell of ye 
chyrche of Worsted callyd ye batchellers lyte yt 
God preserve wt all the benefactors of ye same 
now and ever, Amen, than wer husbondes 
Christofyer Rant and Jeffery Deyn.” 

In Neale’s account of this church, the last 
figure of this inscription was given, probably 
by a printe:’s error, as “1” instead of “i”; 
thus making the date 1550 (quite an impos- 
sible one) instead of 1501. This mistake 
has several times been copied, and it is 
worth while correcting it here, for the 
ornamental woodwork of this church is 
so exceptional and good, and tells so 
plainly of the art and feeling of the 
day, that it is a pity to have it falsified 
by half a century. The word “cantell” 
(“catell” with a contraction over the 
“a”) has given rise to several differing 
surmises. Neale interpreted it as a form 
of the word “candle” and confused 
it with the bachelor’s light of the next 
sentence, giving a learned note on the 
subject. Another scholar thought it was 
intended for “cattle ” or stock left for a par- 
ticular purpose to the church; for in some 
parishes cows as well as sheep were left by 
will to the wardens, who sometimes farmed 
them for particular church funds, Mr. 
Joseph Hunter, inthe Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1833, explained “cantell” as a corner 





or angle, and thought that the bachelors 
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sat in that corner of the church, and that the 
bachelor’s light meant the west window of 
the tower! More recent archeology does 
not seem to have settled the point; but in 
all probability Neale was right in regarding 
«cantell” as an equivalent for candle, and 
that there was a general voluntary rate on 
the bachelors or young men of the parish 
towards maintaining a special candle or light, 
and that the surplus funds were used for 
erecting this gallery. 

With regard to the lights or candles of 
Worstead church, it is of interest to note 
from the general returns of gild ordinances 
ordered to be made in 1389, when this 
church had been in the main rebuilt, that 
there is a brief and hitherto uncited return 
from Worstead (Certificates of Gilds, No. 
355, Pub. Rec. Office). The certificate states 
that John Skete and diverse other towns- 
men of Worstead had sustained in the 
church for the last twenty years, out of their 
devotion, three wax candles weighing 3 |bs. 
and two tapers, to burn at mass on all 
festivals, and that so soon as they had 
sufficient funds they intended to provide a 
chaplain. 

Christopher Rant and John Deyn were 
husbands, that is wardens, of the Bachelors’ 
Gild at the time of the erection of this 
gracetul gallery. There used to be a brass 
in the church to Christopher Rant and Joan 
his wife, 1538. Some of these Nor- 
tolk towers were evidently designed for 
west galleries, Structural doorways from 
the tower stairway at the right level show 
that this was the case with the towers of 
Southrepps and Cromer; there are west 
screens at Aylsham and Causton. In 
Neale’s plate of the font of Worstead 
(1823-4) this light gallery is shown, but there 
is no screen below it. In the elaborate 
series of coloured drawings of this church 
(1833) in the Dawson Turner collection the 
gallery front and inscription are given, 
together with a panelled screen below it. 
At the foot of the illustration the screen is 
described as “ lately erected.” From another 
source it is known that the figure paintings, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, were executed by 
Mrs. Gunn in 1831. The eight figures, 
singularly unsuited to their surroundings 
and but poorly executed, represent Faith, 
Charity, Fortitude, Patience, Learning, 
(ope, Justice, and Prudence. The two 
other narrow panels were adorned with 
emblems of the Virtues. Though it is 
usually supposed that Mrs. Gunn merely re- 
painted old panels, there can be little, if any, 
doubt from the evidence just cited that the 
tower screen itself is merely of 1831 date. 
For that time it is a most creditable and 
unusual reproduction. 

On the chancel walls are two painted 
Consecration crosses of unusual size, being 
2 ft. in diameter, There used to be similar 
ones on the walls of the nave aisles. A 
Particular featare of the aisles is the large 
Stone pedestal at the eastern end of almost 
all the window-sills, When these were filled 
with the images of saints, all looking west, 
they must have added much to the enrich- 
ment of this once lavishly-adorned church. 
‘Against the aisle walls are some remains of 
black-letter text adornments of Elizabethan 
days. Here and there small portions of the 
earlier wall paintings can be detected 
beneath the texts. Up to 1838 two most 
Spirited old wall pictures of St. Michael and 
the Devil and of St. George and the Dragon 
were exposed to view; they are ‘sketched 





among the Dawson Turner drawings, but 
were deliberately destroyed in 1838. 

In the lower vestry are a collection of 
carvings, old books, and other curiosities, 
some of which have no connexion with the 
church. There are also a series of rubbings 
of brasses, mainly inscriptions that used to 
be in the church, but some have disap- 
peared. The oldest is an inscription to 
John Ovy, who died in 1452. There is 
another inscription to Sir Robert Camounde, 
who died in 1490. Sir Robert directed by 
will that the floor of the chapel of St. John 
Baptist should be laid with marble stones up 
to the grave of John Ovy. 
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NOTES. 


_. AN epitome of the contents of 

Tye; Unions’ the Bill the Trades - Union 

Compezeetion National Conference is putting 

; forward has been published 

this week, and it is almost impossible to 
imagine a more futile and ill-conceived Bill, 


if the epitome now before us accurately sets 


forth its terms, The only actual changes 


which it proposes in the law are such as to 
render all employers liable to compensate 
their workmen (we have not the definition 
of “workmen” before us), and in cases of 
incapacity from injuries sustained the assess- 
ment of the compensation, not on the average 
wages of the individual workman as at pre- 
sent, but on the “ weekly wages or earnings 
of persons in the same grade of employment 
in the same works.” The liability proposed 
to be placed on all employers of workmen is 
to pay compensation for injuries sustained 
in the employment “ by accident or other- 
wise,” and the Bill further provides that the 
employer shall not be entitled to set up the 
defence of ‘contributory negligence or any 
other defence.” We commented last year 
on a Bill introduced containing such 
terms. It is perfectly well known that 
“contributory negligence” is no defence 
under the present Act, but that the 
only defences open to an employer are 
to show that the workman was either guilty 
of wilful misconduct, or sustained injury 
whilst acting outside the scope of his 
employment. The legal advisers of the 
trades-unions are no doubt well versed in 
the law, and the only assumption that can 
be drawn from the Bill being drafted in this 
form is that even the trades-unions hesitate 
to state in plain language that they desire 
to make the employers liable for injuries 
sustained “ otherwise ” than accidentally, the 
consequences of their workmen’s wilful mis- 
conduct oracts outside the scope of the employ- 
ment. Of the latter the Law Reports furnish 
useful examples, viz., remaining in a mine 
when told to leave it in consequence of a 
dispute with a superior, or meddling with 
machinery against express orders; which acts 
of mischief or disobedience, apart from actual 
wilful misconduct, are, according to the trades- 
unions’ views, to entitle a man to receive 
compensation from his employer, The Bill 
contains a clause that when a workman has 
been incapacitated from following his em- 
ployment, but can undertake other work, he 
is to be entitled to the “full difference” 
between such wages, but this is the 
law at present, except, of course, 
that this full difference must not exceed 
50 per cent. of the original wages, or the 
liability of the employer would increase 





merely because the man was able to[work a 





little. The Bill contains a clause prohibiting 
contracting out. As the only contracting 
out permissible under the existing law is 
where the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
certifies a scheme to be “ not less favourable 
to the general body of workmen and their 
dependents than the Act,” it is hard to see 
any necessity for this clause. Considering 
the difficulties experienced in the working 
of the Compensatjon Acts—difficulties only 
disappearing as the Act has been expounded 
line upon line by decisions on the cases— 
it is surprising to read a measure such as the 
above, introduced by a responsible body, 
containing provisions which, when they are 
not merely declaratory of the law as at 
present administered, can only be charac- 
terised as puerile. 





THE continuous increase in the 
rates is the subject of much 
criticism and a cause of serious 
alarm to business men and other,classes, yet 
daily increased burdens are laid on the rate- 
payers, whose patience can only be likened 
to that of the proverbial beast of burden, 
whilst such warnings and protests as they 
can give expression io are as futile as those 
uttered by Balaan.’s ass. It would be 
interesting to obtain the individual views 
of the members of this long - suffering 
class on the latest resolution ot the 
London County Council to expend 
10,000/, to secure 803 acres of land in Essex 
some thirteen miles from Charing Cross for 
the purposes of a public open space. To 
ratepayers groaning under the heavy taxa- 
tion necessitated by the recent war and 
contending with depressed conditions of 
trade, this open space in Essex may appear 
to be a somewhat unnecessary luxury, 
involving not only this sum for the purchase 
money, but also large annual expenditure on 
its maintenance. But even weightier 
objections than these can be urged against 
this scheme. Much of this land is at 
present being profitably employed under 
cultivation, and much of it is available 
for building purposes. In the recent 
Report of the Council’s {Improvement 
Committee it appeared that, owing 
to the Holborn to the Strand Improve- 
ment, 6,738 persons had had to be displaced 
from their houses, and (although the 
Home Office scheme provides for the even- 
tual housing of “some 5,900 out of this 
number) a policy which removes the popu- 
lation from convenient centres, and which, 
at the same time, by securing land for pur- 
poses of recreation, enhances the difficulty 
of securing suburban building sites, seems 
to us one difficult to justify. The proposal, 
however, was carried by eighty-seven votes 
to seventeen, and as the present Council 
assumed power under a pledge to carry out 
a policy of strict economy it becomes 
equally difficult to understand either what 
influence is exerted by this pledge, or what 
the Council’s policy would have been 


County Council 
“conomy. 





without it. 
Tue Report of the Sub-Com- 
Municipal mittee appointed by the Brad- 
Management. 


ford City Council to inquire 
into the desirability of instituting a Works 
Department in that city on the lines adopted 
in London and elsewhere contains matter of 
great interest. The Sub-Committee having 
inspected the Works Departments of the 
London County Council and those of 
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Battersea and West Ham, have recently 
made reports, and the majority have reported 
adversely to the institution of a Board of 
Works in Bradford. The results of this 
investigation on the part of the majority 
seems, shortly stated, to be that in archi- 
tectural work the Works Department are 
unable to compete favourably in the matter 
of price with outside contractors, whilst the 
quality of the work done by the latter is 
equal to that of the Works Department. In 
underground work equality in quality, price, 
and wages, is attained by both. In West 
Ham, however, the Report observes a 
tendency to give certain payments and com- 
pensations, which bring the pay of the 
municipal employees above the standard of 
trade union wages, and the Report also gives 
some weight to the tendency the votes of the 
employees have towards attaining this end, 
especially in places where the proportion of 
municipal employees is large in reference to 
the population of the municipality. 





oe Apart from the fact that it is 
Mississippi the largest work of its kind 
Bridge. under construetion in the 
United States at the present time, the new 
cantilever bridge over the Mississippi at 
Thebes, Ill, is interesting because the 
approaches are to be entirely of concrete. 
The bridge, which was commenced about 
a year ago, will probably be finished early 
in 1904, and is designed to form a con- 
nexion between the systems of four railway 
companies, two on each side of the river. 
Including earthwork, the total length of the 
structure is 3,907 ft. made up as follows: 
Earthwork at east and west abutments, 
342 ft. 4 in. ; eastern approach, five concrete 
spans of 65 ft. ; bridge spans, comprising two 
fixed spans, four cantilever arms, and three 
suspended spans, viz., central span of 671 ft., 
two side spans of 521 ft. 2 in. each, and two 
shore spans of 518 ft. 6 in. each; western 
approach, one 100 ft., and six 65 ft. concrete 
spans. The spans and panels are so 
arranged that only two lengths of panels are 
necessary, 32 ft. 63 in. and 30 ft.6in. Both 
the fixed spans are alike, as are also the can- 
tilever arms and the suspended spans. The 
height of the bottom chord is 65 ft. above 
high-water level, and 103 ft. above low 
water. The superstructure is carried upon 
six masonry piers, backed with Portland 
cement concrete, and founded on bed-rock 
by means of pneumatic caissons, with the 
exception of the last pier on the western 
side, which was founded in open excavation. 
According to the engineers’ estimates, the 
cost of the entire structure will be about 
520,000/. 





‘esate’. ALTHOUGH the gravity system 
Sony proves itself to be thoroughly 
efficient in all ordinary ex- 

amples of hot-water apparatus, it has 
entirely failed to give satisfactory results 
in very extended and complicated installa- 
tions. Of course, the inexorable laws of 
Nature ensure circulation in every system of 
the kind, but not necessarily to the required 
degree throughout its various ramifications. 
Much may be accomplished by employing 
pipes of ample diameter, by suitably pro- 
portioning the main and loop circulations, 
and by fixing all pipe fittings in the most 
appropriate manner. But even then the result 
may not be altogether satisfactory. Various 
devices have been introduced for the pur- 


pose of assisting circulation. One, which 


consists of a special fitting having an inter- 
nal nozzle capable of adjustment so as to 


main into a branch circulation, and to 


Another method involves the employment of 
a pump, by the aid of which circulation is 
assisted or maintained entirely by mechani- 
ca! means, This device was first employed 
at a large building in London, after all other 
means had failed to ensure complete and 
satisfactory circulation. A system of some- | 
what similar nature makes use of steam 
injectors fixed in such manner as to heat the 
water circulating through a building, as well 
as to furnish the motive power for assisting 
circulation, 





WE have received from Mr. 
relent Buchanan a pamphlet which 
he entitles “Farm Cottage 
Holdings,” the main purpose of which 
is to advocate the establishment of 
freehold cottages with a small amount of 
land attached to them in the rural districts. 
There can be no doubt that if it were 
possible for the most energetic of the 
agricultural labourers to be able to secure a 
cottage and a holding of their own it would 
be agreat incentive tothe continuance of the 
best class of rural workers in their own dis- 
tricts. It is obvious, however, that freehold 
cottages cannot be obtained by ordinary 
labourers except in some rare cases under 
present conditions. The ordinary landlord 
will not build cottages to sell, and in most 
cases it is not possible for a poor man to pay 
in other way than byinstalments, No doubt 
there ‘thas been legislation bearing on this 
question during the last ten years, but at 
present there is no system sufficiently simple 
and easy. Unquestionably this is a difficulty 
which cannot quickly be got over, and it 
probably will not be surmounted until the 
Board of Agriculture has the power to lend 
money for the purchase or building of free- 
hold cottages by rural labourers, At the 
present moment County Councils are far 
too conservative and too averse to the 
labourer to be trusted with any scheme of 
the kind. 





THE recent appointment of 
oe ted Abbot Natter : revives the 
Buckfastleigh. ancient dignity of an abbey 

which was founded originally for Benedic- 
tines /emp, King Edgar, and was refounded 
in Henry IL.’s reign by Ethelward de 
Pomeroy, who rebuilt the convent for some 
Cistercian monks brought from Savigny in 
Normandy. The abbey held large posses- 
sions in the vicinity of Kingsbridge, and 
Ashburton, and elsewhere; the revenues 
were computed at 466/. 11s, 2d. at the time 
of the Suppression, The buildings then fell 
into decay, and then for a long while served 
aS a common stone quarry. In 1805-6 a 
residence, since occupied by the religious 
community, was built with the stones over a 
Saxon crypt on the west side of the ruined 
cloisters. Twenty years ago the site and 
remains were purchased by a band of 
Benedictines from Pierrequirire, Burgundy, 
and shortly after their arrival the gradual 
reconstruction of the abbey upon. its 
former lines was begun, mainly through 
the instrumentality of Lord Clifford of 





is extremely useful within certain limits, 


partly divert the flow of hot water from ay 


i 
facilitate the delivery of partly cooled water 
from a branch into a main return pipe. | 





Chudleigh. Mr. Frederick A. Walters, 








F.S.A,,  superintended the excavation of 
the site, and made designs for the ney, 
buildings after the style of the Transi- 
tion period, which he found was the charac. 
ter of the older portion of the former struc. 
ture. He also carried out a restoration oj 
the Abbot’s tower, which stands at the 
north-west corner of the cellarium, and js 
remarkable in that it was found to contain 
three latrines, the one above the other, in a 
fairly perfect condition. The tower, a four. 
storied building after the Perpendicular 
style, formed, it is conjectured, the resj- 
dence of the master of the lay brethren. 
In our number of October 30, 1886, we pub- 
lished Mr, Walters’ plan of the old convent 
and the foundations, with a two-page bird’s- 
eye view of the new works. Pending the 
restoration ot the Abbey Church, a smal! 
church dedicated to the Immaculate Heart 
of St. Mary was erected on a site near the 
west side of the Abbot’s tower. 





A COLLECTION of pictures, 
mostly by eminent artists, is 
on view at the Holland Fine 
Art Gallery in Grafton-street, which are 
executed with the solid oil colours invented 
by Mr. Rafaelli. This is a method of putting 
oil colours in small solid sticks like crayons, 
which can be used direct on the canvas 
without any trouble in mixing colours and 
cleaning brushes. At first sight this seems 
like a revolution in oi] painting ; but we are 
by no means so sure that it will be adopted 
to the extent that some critics and painters 
seem to expect. The pictures painted in 
this new medium by various artists, English 
and foreign, have a rather hard dry appear- 
ance, somewhat like paste], though without the 
destructible nature of pastel. Something of 
the appearance of an oil painting made with 
the ordinary medium can be imparted to 
these pictures by varnishing, as is seen in 
one or two examples in the collection at the 
Holland Gallery. But while the solid oil- 
colour pencils will no doubt be of the 
greatest use for sketches and studies, we 
are inclined to think that for the highest 
class of pictures the brush and colour-tube 
will still hold their place. 


Paintings in 
Solid Oil 
Colours. 





. NEITHER Nasmyth nor Both 
New Pictures in ‘ 
the National and Were landscape-painters of the 
Tate Galleries. first force, but the National 
Gallery has been fortunate in the examples 
of the two painters which have just been 
bequeathed to it, for each represents the 
artist at his best. Both’s “Italian Land- 
scape ” (Room X.,), left by Lord Cheylesmore, 
is a large painting repeating general e'e- 
ments of composition which are familar in 
his works; but it isa fine example of the 
particular effect of warm sunlight which the 
painter loved and devoted himself to. 
Nasmyth's “The Severn off Portishead, 
from Mr. Gassiot’s collection (Room XX.), is 
also a large work—much larger than usual 
with Nasmyth; and in spite of the hard 
painting of the trees and the rather cold 
and steely colour of the foreground, it is a 
work showing most conscientious labour, 
and the distance is fine. The two small 
works by Van der Heyden, hung in Room 
XII, are admirable specimens of his 
peculiar delicacy and finish in the painting 
of Dutch architecture of the Renaissance 
type. The most important of the new 
works which have been announced i0 
the daily papers as having bees placed 
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in the Tate Gallery—viz., Delaroche’s tragical 
icture of the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
turns out not to be in the gallery after all, 
having been sent to be reframed. Of the 
other new works, the two pictures by Phillip 
have the artist's usual characteristics ; one 
of them, “ The Prison Window,” has been 
popularised by engraving, and is a very 
good example of his work ; but one cannot 
in these days get very enthusiastic over 
Phillip. The two pictures by Collins, “ Sun- 
day Morning” and “Cromer Sands,” are 
ot considerably more interest. Collins was 
an always truthful and feeling though rather 
quiet landscape-painter, but in these two 
examples, and especially in “Cromer Sands,” 
ke shows a power of effect beyond what is 
usual in his pictures. ‘“ Sunday Morning” 
was the subject of an engraving published 
many years ago in the old series of the Art 
Journal ; “Cromer Sands” we have not 
geen any reproduction of. It is not topo- 
graphically very exact; he has exaggerated 
the scale of the cliffs: but it is a fide land- 


scape. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—II.* 
TEMPLE DECORATION. 


I pass now to the more severe ornament 
which is to be found in the Buddhist temples, 
and which I think may fairly be called the 
celigious decorative art of Japan. When | say 
that this ornament is drawn from the Buddhist 
temples of Japan, there will at once be con- 
jure up in the mind's eye first an innumerable 
array of stone lanterns ; then an elaborately 
decorated gateway ; a courtyard surrounded by 
a low wall of open woodwork ; in the centre 
on a raised platform a squat building sur- 
mounted by a very large roof of shingles, 
whose exquisite curves, as I think, owe their 
catenary character to a tent, for they reproduce 
faithfully the sag of both tent roof and curtain ; 
and inside gloom, through which, when the 
eye gets used to it, appears such a wealth of 
decoration that it is practically impossible to 
decipher, much less to remember, any of it ; 
and beyond the temple the shrine, and beyond 
the shrine, in absolute quiet and peaceful 
cepose, the tomb ; and all around the colossal 
trunks and wonderful foliage of the crypto- 
merias. At Shiba, in Tokyo, there are six such 
temples, and at Nikko two, all of them erected 
to the memory of the great Tokugawa 
Shoguns. From these temples all these studies 
of decoration were taken. I cannot pretend 
that I have exhausted the subject ; for though 
} have drawn at two of the chief fountains, 
the Kyoto temples and many another remain 
to be ransacked. I cannot even hope to 
exhaust my sketch-book. I must, therefore, 
try to be typical rather than exhaustive. 

a put my readers completely in touch with 
the home ot this decoration, I have further to 
re them to remember, or imagine, the temple 
building to be of lacquered wood, and every 
square yard, foot, and inch of it, seen and 
— (for the way of the Japanese artist 
— is to put some of his best work where 
ag eye may not see it without consider- 
able difficulty, and copying it is out of the 
avestion), literally smothered with ornament, 
pip painted, inlaid, high relief, low relief, 
. “Weaving, metal-chasing —produced, indeed, 
pis i means which human skill has devised 
pe ¢ making of things so beautiful that they 

€ worthy of a place in a shrine of worship. 
pe porte which this work presents is that 
it character of some of it—of a great deal of 
; indeed—has little or no affinity with 
an decoration as generally understood, 
tien € problem is whence came the inspira- 
Eee Some of the designs are essentiall 
— Tn, many of the forms of the cloud an 
teenie patterns will be found to be perfectly 
will be’; Then again many of the diapers 
cael recognised by those who have some 
poe edge of “ curios,” for they are often used 
yet — silk, porcelain, and metal. And 
7 _— the conventional forms of some 
to ¢ flowers will be an_ indication 
—_™any that these designs come from 


ena, 





* See page 8 ante. 


Japan; to the learned that there is a 
Chinese home for some of them. Another 
erudite student will possibly trace the origin 
or at least the execution, to Japan, guided by 
certain subtle sweeps of the curves, and the 
pervading art instinct, which can lead him to 
no other conclusion. But beyond all this 
there are many designs—specially a whole 
class of lattice work, which must form the 
subject of a separate article—which present 
even for the student a problem which I cannot 
pretend to solve in any other way than by the 
merest suggestion. The fact is that there isa 
great deal of this work which shows unmis- 
takable traces of an inspiration which is not 
Eastern at all. 

The following are typical of a great mass of 
ornament, the most remarkable from the point 





background as in fig. 3, and developed into a 
more elaborate diaper in fig. 4. Figs. 3 and 4 
are illustrative of a class of work frequently 
met with ; this diaper is lightly incised and 
carved with white lacquer; this forms the 
background for independent ornaments, which 
are carved in brown wood, and fastened on 
with brass nails. The idea of a series of 
developing lines, which in fig. 2 is applied to a 
point, in fig. 4 to a combination of four 
lozenges, is the basis of the elaborate diaper 
(fig. 5), which produces, by the inversion of the 
unit in every alternate line, the form shown in 
fig. 6. These designs are, of course, constructed 
on the hexagon points of the circle, and are 
really composed of hexagons with the alternate 
angles re-entering. Fig. 7 is taken from a 
column, which is of brown lacquer very deeply 
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of view of the derivation problem being No. 4. 
It might be said to he almost Tudor in its 
inspiration, but it would plunge us too deeply 
into disquisition to follow out the many trains 
of thought which the suggestion calls into 
being. 

I take first in order from my sketch-book the 
diapers, which may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes—pure line; floral derivative ; 
symbolical. The illustrations this week are 
examples of the first two classes (see lithograph 

late). 
The elements which the artist has to work 
with are—first, line, with varying length, 
breadth, and curve ; secondly, angle ; thirdly, 
colour to heighten effects. With these he pro- 
duces decoration, breaking up the flat surfaces 
which the eye abhors—sometimes formal, 
sometimes full of the grace of flowing curves, 
but line for line's sake. And for his good use 
of these materials Nature thereafter comes to 
his aid with floral suggestion. So far the 
designer produces flat ornament only, using 
the brush, or its equivalent, as his only tool. 
But presently he takes to the chisel, and then 
increases his stock-in-trade, the element of 
relief, high and low, with consequent effects 
of light and shadow. There is a great deal of 
flat colour decoration in the temples, but the 
designs are, for the most part, elaborate. The 
diapers which are used for covering large 
surfaces, such as panels to doors, pillars, 
walls, are almost invariably in relief. The 
lines are cut as with a triangular chisel, the 
result being—more especially if the work is in 
crimson lacquer, or gilded—a bewildering 
light-scattering effect, in which the design is 





almost lost sight of in the general effect. It 
seemed preferable to let the illustrations take | 
the form of sketches of the effect of light oe 
shadow, rather than mere formal flat represen- | 
tation of the lines which form the design. 
What is known in the West as the “basket, 
pattern ” is frequently met with in Japan ; fig. 1 | 
(see plate) is an elaborate example of it. Fig. 2 








is also a common design, used by itself or asa 








incised. The effect in fig. 8 is dependent 
mainly on various thicknesses of wood. Fig. 9 
is in red lacquer in moderate relief. The 
design seems to have been suggested by a fan ; 
it is unusual in its character, and I have not 
come across any other of a similar nature. In 
fig. 10 the design is made of shallow-cut gold 
lines on dark brown lacquer. Of the zigzag 
lines I shall have something to say in a subse- 
quent article. 

It will probably surprise some of my readers 
when I say that in fig. 11 we come to a design 
which is dependent on natural suggestion. It 
is known as the pine-pattern, and if the con- 
ventional treatment of the pine sprays already 
noticed in previous articles be remembered, 
the evolution of this pattern is easy to trace. 
The effect of light and shadow caused by the 
deep carving is, of course, accountable for 
the number of lines which appear to radiate 
from each centre ; there are in reality only four 
spines going to each of the sides of the hexagon 
which is used as the base of the design. In 
fig. 12 the pine character of the design 
vanishes, giving place to a star form, which is 
emphasised by every alternate spine being 
omitted, the space being left flat and coloured. 
It is a strip of fig. 11, cut diagonally. In 
fig. 13 the star form is further developed and 
treated as a separate unit of design. The 
floral form is surrounded by six stars, which 
are inscribed in the hexagon circles, in the 
same way as in fig. 19. The lilies of the 
hexagon are carved as in fig. 18, the sug- 
gestion here being of a band of cotton or other 
material surrounding the flower and gathered 
into knobs at the hexagon points. 

In fig. 16 we see the first stage of the con- 
ventionalising process as applied to the peony, 
the outline of the petals still retaining their 
natural flow, but the lines are becoming more 
rigid till they reach the form given in fig. 14, 
whicti is the ultimate form of the conventional 
flower. The shape here given to the petals is 
the classical convention of leaf form which 


‘appears in much Eastern work. It will be 
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seen in some of the illustrations given in the 
text of the first article, and gives the charac- 
ter to the petal of the flower in fig. 18. . 
The remaining figures do not require special 
reference, except that the peony of fig. 16 and 
the chrysanthemum of fig. 17 are repeated in 
every panel of the diaper. AS ee 


+--+ 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE circular line of rail@ay from the Etoile 
to the Place de la Nation, which was finished 
as far as the Place d’Anvers, has now been 
opened from there to the Rue de Bagnolet. 
The new section includes eight stations :—La 
Chapelle, Le Combat, La Villette, Belleville, La 
Rue des Couronnes, Ménilmontant, L’Avenue 
Philippe Auguste, and Bagnolet. It will be 
a great public convenience, especially as it will 
shortly have a station at Pére Lachaise ceme- 
tery. The manicipality has opened a competi- 
tion for the design for the metallic portion of a 
viaduct to be placed across the Seine above the 
Pont d’Austerlitz for the passage of the circular 
railway, which will follow the line of the 
former outer boulevards of the left bank. The 
works are a great interruption at present to 
the ordinary street traffic, but this is onlya 
temporary inconvenience. A large chantier 
has been opened in Rue Auber, opposite the 
Opera Library, which quite shuts out the 
Garnier monument, the inauguration of which 
will probably on this account be postponed for 
a long time, though it was to have taken place 
at the end of last year. 

The Opéra Comique is now entirely com- 
pleted, and the temporary gas chandeliers on 
the facade are replaced by candelabra with 
porphyry shafts decorated with bronze leafage 
ornament. These are fine pieces of work in 
themselves, and harmonise well with the 
general style of the building. 

M. Weerts, the painter, who is the author of 
some important decorative works, especially 
the ceiling of the large museum apartment at 
the Hotel des Monnaies, is just completing an 
immense composition which will be fixed in 
the Cour d’Honneur of the new Sorbonne. 
The picture, which measures 24 métres in 
length by 4 in height, represents the “ escho- 
liers” taking part in the celebrated university 
{éte of “ Lendit,” which, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was held in the Plaine St. Denis, The 
long procession of students is treated in a very 
picturesque manner, with the richness and 
variety of costumes of the period, and sur- 
rounded by a motley street crowd pressing 
before the Cathedral of St. Denis to greet the 
rector, who visited the church in state, preceded 
by heralds, 

The Municipality intend to form, on the 
site of the former Cirque des Champs Elysées, 
an ornamental lawn and flower-beds, in the 
centre of which will be an equestrian statue 
which formerly decorated the front of the 
building. This statue, representing an Amazon, 
was the work of the late celebrated sculptor 
Pradier, who also, along with Bosio, executed 
the two equestrian statues which decorate the 
facade of the Cirque d’Hiver, in the Boulevard 
des Filles du Calvaire, which is actually the 
oldest of Paris Theatres now existing. It was 
built more than fifty years ago from the 
designs of Hittorf, who entrusted the decoration 
of the building to a number of distinguished 
artists, of whom the only survivor at the 

present moment is M. Guillaume, the Director 
of the French Academy at Rome. 

The Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts (““ New 
Salon”) started by doing away with all gold 
medals &c., which at the Old Salon had led to 
such keen competition and to so many com- 
plaints—not always without cause—of injustice 
and partiality. In this latter society the sup- 
pression of medals has been agitated for by M. 
Zwiller,a painter who is always ready for a 
fight, and who recommends the substitution of 
diplomas. Among other arguments, it is urged 
that the saving of the cost of the numerous 
medals annually given would create a fund 
which might be much better applied to the 
relief of artists in needy circumstances. The 
question will be submitted to the Assemblée 
Genérale, which will give a final decision on 
the subject. 

M. Redon, the architect to the Louvre, has 
under consideration a scheme for the enlarge- 
ment of the museum, which will permit of the 
exhibition of important collections which are 
still unknown to the public for want of space 
to exhibit them, He proposes to organise a 
certain number of exhibition galleries in the 





second story of the palace, to be reached by a 
new which will also give access to 
the Salles Lefuel, and will replace the narrow 
wooden staircase leading to the Musée de 
Marine. By this means room would be found 
for the exhibition of twelve to fifteen thousand 
drawings, reserving the first floor galleries for 


In tus connexion we may mention the re- 
cent opening at the Louvre of the Thomy- 
Thierry Galleries, in which are collected many 
remarkable works by Troyon, Decamps, Fro- 
mentin, Delacroix, Isabey, and other artists of 
the earlier nineteenth century period, brought 


insight. es 

The Municipal Council, in the ensuin 
session, intends to consider the main heads 
a new series of sanitary regulations which will 
become the basis of future by-laws on the 
subject of public health. These regulations 
will be concerned both with general hygiene 
and with the prevention of the transmission of 
infectious disorders. They will be of special 
interest to architects, inasmuch as they will 
deal not only with street regulations but with 
house construction and the obligations imposed 
upon both builders and proprietors of Paris 


houses. é 

An exhibition of artistic ivories, to be opened 
in May, is now in active preparation at the 
Galliera Museum. It will include not only 
modern French work of this class, but also 


Colonial and especially Indo-Chinese work. It is 


expected that some fine private collections will 
be lent for the occasion, especially a very 
remarkable collection belonging to M. Corroyer, 
the architect to Mont-St.-Michel, 2 

The exhibition of the Cercle de I'Union 
Artistique'(formerly the “ Cercle des Mirlitons "’) 
has just opened. Among the prominent 
exhibitors is M. Jacques Blanche, who, along 
with the late J. Lewis Brown, was among the 
first to call the attention of modern French 
painters to the works of the English school, 
and who in his own paintings is obviously a 
student of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
exhibition includes also works by MM. Roybet, 
Chartran, Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Gerome, 
Gervex, Cormon, &c., together with sculpture 
by MM. Géréme, Denys Puech, Verlet, and 
Crank. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday in the Meeting 
Room at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., President, in the 
chair. 

The Royal Gold Medallist for 1903. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

The Chairman announced that the Council 
proposed to submit to his Majesty the King, as: 
a fit recipient for the Royal Gold Medal for 
1903, the name of Mr. C, F. McKim (Messrs. 
McKim, Meade, & White), of New York, for 
his works as an architect. 

The announcement was received with ap- 
plause. 


The Wellington Monument, St. Paul's. 


The Chairman said there was a matter 
which was interesting a good many people 
just now, i.c., the Wellington Monument, St. 
Paul’s, and he thought there were few ple 
more interested in it than architects, for the 
monument has a quality which was specially 
appreciated by architects. The Council of the 
Institute have had the matter under considera- 
tion that afternoon, and he (the Chairman) had 
been requested on their behalf to express a 
hope that, as they understood that the eques- 
trian statue of the Duke by Stevens was in such 
a condition that it can be placed on the monu- 
ment for examination and consideration before 
anything further is done, they hope that that 
course will be undertaken, so as, if possible, 
to ensure that the work is completed without 
the intervention, if possible, of any other hand 
than Stevens’s, 

President's Address. 


The Chairman then delivered the following 
address to students :— 
yt apy STUDENTS, 
ver since I undertook the responsibilities 
of this chair, it has been present to my mind 
that it would be my duty and privilege to 
address you this evening, and I have wondered 





if there was anything that I could say that 


together by a collector of great judgment and | g 


would be of use or help to you. The experi- 
ence of one man, valuable to himself, is 
seldom of value to another, especially if the 
other be a younger one, and in art, perhaps, 
this is more true than in any other career ; 
each must work out his own salvation, and a 
stranger cannot pee agree by his wy. 
Tam not speaking ght especially to 
those who have just entered for the various 
prizes and studentships yearly offered by this 
Institute. This has been kindly undertaken by 
Mr. Walter Millard, who is so spied qualified 
for the task andiis sure to fulfil it conscientiously 
and generously. I am speaking to students 
enerally, students of what I think we rightly 
consider the greatest and noblest of the arts, 
the art of architecture, the most abiding and 
the most useful of the arts. Those of us who 
heard Dr. Evans’s recent paper on his explora- 
tion of the Palace of Knossos in Crete must 
have felt this as he laid bare before us the 
work executed by men some 4,000 or 5,000 
ears ago. 
. In oe eB you students I shall endeavour 
to give you in the briefest and most condensed 
manner possible the main lines on which, as 
it appears to me, a student of architecture 
should endeavour to prepare himself for his 
work, One thing I would first ask you on the 
threshold of your career :—Are you quite sure 
you have chosen aright? No one can tell this 
so well as yourself, and you will probably by 
this time have had sufficient experience of 
what this career means to form a sound 
opinion, and I advise you deliberately, if you 
have any doubt, to throw it up mow ; you will 
be none the worse, but all the better for the 
training you have had, and you will find it use- 
ful in other careers. If, on the other hand, you 
determine to go on, decide at the same time 
never to look back again. It is a career beset, of 
course, with difficulties, and one that requires a 
lifelong training to enable you even to keep 
your place in it. Remember, this training 
must be irksome to all who have not their 
heart in the work, and it will shut you out of 
many pleasures you will see others enjoy ; it 
is so engrossing that you will inevitably find 
yourself becoming, to some extent at least, a 
one-sided man, a contingency which certainly 
should not by any one be lightly assumed. 
But, on the other d, if your heart is in it 
you will find the ever-varying character of 
your work a never-ending delight, carrying 
you to many places and bringing you into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men, a 
delight which cannot be excelled, and indeed 
can hardly be equalled, I think, in any other 
callirg. Re 
But to arrive at this you must follow it with 
patience. Some young men seem to expect to 
attain success as soon as, or even before, they 
are out of their articles; the majority are 
necessarily doomed to disappointment. Work, 
you will find, is necessary, and that work must 
be lifelong ; there is no success or happiness 
without it. When a young genius was brought 
to Ruskin, his first question always was, “ Does 
he work?” A clever man, he says, may be 
indolent, but a great man never. It is pro- 
bably the ten ie succeeding pupilage that 
are the most 2 tree in the life of most 
architects, and will be the all-important ones in 
yours. How will you use them? Then you 
will begin to rely upon yourself and teach 
yourself, and cease to rely upon others—a very 
im t difference. Mr. John Morley said a 
little time ago, in a of his, “ What a 
splendid thing a man might make of his own 
life!” He did not add, because I suppose it is 
so evident, “ What a poor, miserable thing he 
often does make of it!” It is for you to 
decide to make a splendid thing of yours. 
Start with’ high ideals, for they will be sorely 
tried. A famous painter told a gathering of 
students a short time ago that he never painted 
a picture that realised the ideals he had started 
with ; and if this is true of a distinguished 
painter, how much more true of lesser men: 
Many oer age! read a paper on “ Pupilage 
before the Architectural Association, and after 
the paper a gentleman got up and was kind 
enough to say I had given them many useful 
hints as to how to do their work, would I now 
give them a few tips as to how to get it? But 
that was not part of my subject then, nor is it 
now. I will only say this, that if you take care 
to prepare yourselves and do the work that lies 
nearest to you as well and as thoroughly as ye 
can, the work will come to you and you wil 
not even have to trouble how to get it: the 
way you do what does come to is the all- 





important thing. Remember Carlyle’s descrip- 
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tion of common journey work well done for 


of better. 
take it that most of you here to-night 
Lea or are nearing the aupiation 
of your and are about to commence 
your professional life in one capacity or 
another. therefore, through a 
course of systematic instruction—most neces- 
sary and most useful, if a little dull—and you 
are now about to take a higher flight, urged, 
jet us believe, by an ideal impulse. Do not 
: wings ; the head has n educated, 
urn of the heart. We will 
you have got ce a leat 
ur ng you must get un nding, 
all your, get m of things and saderstent 
them, A well-stored memory is not the chief 
essential for an artist, though it is of great 
value to him. Cultivate curiosity and observa- 


is 


any experience, through never having learnt 
to observe. Learn now how to learn, or you 
will never do it, and lead the “strenuous life.” 
Do not be afraid of overwork ; the number of 
people who overwork themselves is infinitesi- 
mal ; the chances that you will be one of them 
are hardly worth taking into account. 

I recommend you, for one thing, to 
know as many artists of about your own age 
as possible, architects, painters, and sculptors ; 
meet together as often as you can, talk what is 
called “ shop ” with them, visit buildings, 
paintings, and sculpture, old and new, together, 
criticise these things together, admire where 
you can and give your reasons, and when you 
must condemn, give your reasons also ; get all 
you can from your friends, and give them all 
you can in return, The Royal Academy 
Schools, this Institute, the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and your own office, will give you 
ample means of doing this, and you will 
make friends that will last your lifetime, 
and as difficulties arise in your work you 
will go to them for advice and counsel, and 
as occasion arises they will come to you for 
the same. 

You will read, of course, “a lot.” A very 
successful artist friend of mine (not an archi- 
tect) once told me he had always made a rule 
of reading not less than five hours a day, and 
he was a very busy man. Few of you can 
do that, perhaps ; but start with a high ideal 
and map outa certain time every day for the 
purpose. You will have already read your 
text-books, your Fergusson, your Middleton, 
your Viollet-le-Duc, and so on, and now you 
will read more of the romance of architecture, 
the story of the building of St. Sophia, of the 
Duomo at Florence, of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and St. Paul’s in London ; the lives of great 
architects, painters, and sculptors of all 
generations and countries ; how they looked 
at their art and the principles that guided 
them in the execution of their work ; you will 
read your Ruskin, and in fact all the 
literature in connexion with your art that 
you can lay your hands on (and there is no 
difficulty in that respect nowadays), for 
remember that your clients will expect you to 
know a great deal more about art in general 
and your own in particular than they do, and 
you must not let it be said of you, as a late 
Bishop of London said of a certain architect, 
that he had sat next to him at dinner and was 
astonished to find that he (the Bishop) knew 
more about the Parthenon than the architect 
did himself! Then, of course, you will 
sketch existing buildings, new as well as old, 
and try to get at the principles of their design 
and construction. In my day we used to 
— and measure an arcade, a doorway, a 
ont, or other detail easily accessible, draw it 
out prettily and publish it in the Architectural 

‘lation “ Sketch-Book,” and, I am afraid, 
pr oblivious of the points in the plan, 
Clevation, and section of the building which 
produced the result we admired but did not 
understand, You will, I do not doubt, make a 
iy note of the plan, elevation, and section 
th he building you are studying, and put on 
the leading dimensions, noting the thickness of 

¢ walls, the amount of lighting area, &c., 


and any distinguishing features this analysis | p 


brings out, 
b = you will learn the real vertebrze of the 
males although you will probably have no 
ht for publication ; but you will know 
aT building in its three dimensions ; and ee 
how it «i Prised, if you continue this plan, 
pnd a five you a of the general 
ception of buildings, which is what an archi- 
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is important—vitally important—but the con- 
ception is the principal thing ; and as you come 
ro devign buildings yourself you will think of 

em in the same way as cubes, not as planes, 
and, having learnt what feet look like in exist. 
ing buildings, you will at once understand what 
they will look like in your own buildings when 
they come to be realised from paper structures 
to real brick and stone. The great buildings 
of the world are admired because their dimen- 
sions are noble and proportionate the one to 
the other. You will, therefore, never rest till 
you have obtained this rhythmical music of 
dimension. 

Then you will not think construction beneath 
your notice, It is at the root of all great archi- 
tecture. Wren was a great constructor, the 
founder of the Royal Society, an inventor of 
scientific instruments, and a scientific man. 
Go into St. Paul’s and stand under the dome 
and think ; go up into the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral and think a little, and realise how 
greatly daring were the men who designed and 
erected these structures so that they have with- 
stood the thrusts, the storms, and natural decay 
of centuries, and remain the admiration of 
mankind. Then you will also study materials 
—those that look wellin work from colour and 
texture, and that weather well and improve by 
time. It is impossible, again, to exaggerate 
the importance of this towards a satisfactory 
building. You will also (if you are wise) keep 
a commonplace book and jot down dimensions 
of things as they come under your notice, 
because it will save you much time and trouble 
later, when your hands are full and your time 
can be better employed than in hunting these 
matters up. And with regard to the drawings 
you send out to the works, you will remember 
that what you show is far more important than 
how you show it ; and so you will make your 
drawings as practical as possible, and write all 
instructions on them the workmen are likely 
to require; and you will be comparatively 
unconcerned as to how your building looks on 
paper, provided you can see in your mind's eye 
it will look well in reality. An architect’s 
work is his building, let him produce it how 
he may. The beautiful drawings of the late 
J. F. Bentley, shown here a short time ago, 
had never been seen before, his one desire 
being—so Mr. Ingress Bell, who knew him 
well, tells me—that he should be known by his 
work and nothing else. 

I have not, even now, enumerated half the 
branches of study in which you will have to 
instruct yourself, but, lest you should feel it an 
impossible task, I may say that you will find, 
as you master first one and then another, these 
subjects will dovetail one into another so that 
you will gradually, perhaps almost unawares, 
become a well-informed man. Then you will 
travel, of course, when the opportunity occurs. 
The caution given in this room by Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema a short time ago did not apply, 
you will see, to foreign travel generally, but to 
travel undertaken too early in your career and 
before you know your own country. And 
then, in addition to all this, you will practise 
scrupulous integrity towards your employer, 
employed, and professional brethren, and you 
will never do anything you would prefer your 
client not to know about (for that is a safe rule 
when you are in doubt). You will, I am sure, 
endeavour to be courteous, upright, and modest 
in all your work, not always seeking your own 
advantage, and so you will raise yourself and 
your calling and become what we call an 
English gentleman. 

You will not, if you are wise, be content to 
let your art stay where you found it, but you 
will go on and on and carry it, as far as in you 
lies, a step further ; you will become a “true 
lover of the past who does not scorn to take 
good heed to what the future saith,” and so you 
will not work in vain. It is easier, I know—no 
one better—to say all this than to doit. Nothing 
worth doing was ever yet easily done ; lifelong 
work is required, and I end, as I began: you 
will do no good thing without it, and get no 
enjoyment either without it. The possibilities 
of life are nearly endless, and they depend 
mainly on yourselves. _Remember that the 
ursuit of architecture is a serious pursuit. 
Some buildings seem as if put up for mere 
fun ; you will not treat your art so, I am 
sure. Play and fancy in the detail there 
may be, but the main structure must be 
sober, with an evident idea to impress or to 
attract. Ruskin tells us “it is sympathy and 
imagination that make the artist. Cultivate, 
therefore, both, and you may leave behind you 
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something that has been worth the doing. 





And doing is the principal thing—don’t think 
over much, but try. 

Mr. Walter Millard, Pugin Student of 1879, 
then gave a short criticism of the designs 
and drawings submitted this year for 
the prizes and _ studentships. In the 
course of his remarks he said the 
subject set for the Essay Medal was “A 
Comparative Review of the various Past and 
Present Systems of Architectural Training at 
Home and Abroad,” and it had a very special 
—we might almost say a vital—interest for us, 
now in particular ; and one can only hope it 
may have attracted competitors qualified to 
treat it adequately in spite of the rather vast 
comprehensiveness of the title. He had not 
had the opportunity of reading the essays ; but 
he would point out that any review of the 
subject could scarcely fail to note the far- 
reaching fact that as a corporate body, 
“for the general advancement of civil 
architecture and for promoting and facili- 
tating the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected 
therewith,” this Institute bears no direct or 
active part in the work of teaching and train- 
ing recruits to our profession ; but leaves them, 
in this respect, to the ministrations and mercies 
of anybody who undertakes “to teach and in- 
struct, to the utmost of his skill and knowledge, 
in the art and profession of an architect—in 
consideration of, &c.” Rightly or wrongly, 
the Institute does not train; it provides the 
course, the hurdles, and the water-jumps. In 
the exhibition just held we have had brought 
up before the Institute, for trial and judgment, 
some results of architectural training obtained 
elsewhere—and anywhere, training for which 
the Institute as a body assumes no responsi- 
bility ; acting rather, so to speak, as a fountain 
of honour.... . As to the Measured Drawing 
Medal, considering the immense value, in more 
respects than one, of the faithful delineation of 
still-existing examples of our old architecture, 
of all dates, might it not be worth while to in- 
crease the sum of money now awarded with 
this medal, from ten guineas to something more 
nearly approximating to the bare value of the 
labour and draughtsmanship required to portray 
worthily a good subject--as in the case of most 
well-conducted competitions nowadays?.... 
“ The subject for the Soane Medallion being a 
‘Design for a Town Church’ on a corner site 
of 140 ft. by 90 ft., the attention of competitors 
was called to the remarks on church planning 
in Sir William Emerson's Presidential address 
of 1901. This, alas! seems to have proved 
indeed what Burges would have described as 
‘strong meat for babes’; at any rate, about 
one-third of the twenty-one competitors, 
several of the ablest among them, appear to 
have considered themselves thereby licensed 
to arrange for the choir of a modern church— 
presumably a parish church, whose choir 
would hardly consist of individuals ‘in orders’ 
—to sing away by themselves up at the extreme 
east end of the building, having in most cases 
interposed between them and the congrega- 
tion the altar, backed in one instance by 
a high reredos, and surmounted in others 
by a big, four-legged baldacchino. But, 
waiving discussion of this question, let 
us view the designs themselves... . 
‘New Era’ shows a well-made effort to put 
into good form, in his own way, on this par- 
ticular site lessons learnt—in the best sense— 
from Bentley's Westminster Cathedral ; learnt 
from a building rather than from books, the way 
good work ever was done. The pian skilfully 
utilises every inch of the site, and, but for the 
debatable position of the choir, would work 
admirably, whilst producing a striking and 
even impressive interior, in spite of the un- 
avoidable shortness of the whole building. 
Externally the author has had the happy 
audacity—and he is the only competitor who 
has—to treat us to a pair of towers: a pretty 
sure way of obtaining a telling effect in a 
building mass, and of stamping it with dis- 
tinction. This almost sets one wishing, 
though it may be heresy to say 80, that such 
an idea might have been carried out in the 
case of the Westminster Cathedral itself. With 
two towers you get twice the emphasis, and 
something more. The play of light alone from 
one to the other is a charm to counton... 
To sum up,! cannot help wondering a little with 
what feelings would some of the pious founders 
of our prizes and studentships have viewed 
the exhibition, and in what way would they 
have given expression to their feelings ? Apart 
from questions of architectural style, would 





they have been content to observe a large pro- 
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portion of the designers starting, with some 
preconceived idea and a stock of architectural 
trimmings to dispose of, to evolve designs, 
apparently without intelligently grasping any- 
thing like the full significance of the problem 
to be solved, as set forth by the conditions ; 
going the wrong way to their work from the 
first, and often gratuitously creating difficulties 
for themselves, perhaps for the purpose of 
getting over them—but then failing to do this, 
as Mr. Hare suggested was the case last 
year also? Or would the founders have been 
any better pleased in looking at certain of 
the representations of old work, wherein some 
facts are distorted and others left doubtful, 
when they might be clearly told—evidence 
not only of slipshod ways of drawing old work, 
but, furthermore, of a superficial way of regard- 
ing it? I must offer just a single instance of 
this want of thoroughness, because it is typical. 
One competitor begins to illustrate full-size, in 
elevation and section, a moulded sash-bar ; 
but, so far from going through with the thing, 
and telling us the depth of the bar by giving 
its complete section, he is satisfied to give the 
moulded edge only, without going even so deep 
as the plane of the glass itself which the bar is 
designed to hold! This is so characteristic of 
much of the draughtsmanship in vogue, profess- 
ing to be workmanlike. What is an architect, or 
a student of architecture, if he be not really 
workmanlike in his methods of work and 
study? For the root of the evil I fear we 
must go further back than the individual 
students themselves. To a quite considerable 
extent these are yet untaught and untrained in 
right methods of study ; how to learn they 
have never been taught. In other callings 
the cry goes up for efficiency; is this any 
less needed in ours? But an architect of 
whom it could only be said. that he was 
efficient would not thereby necessarily be 
entitled, in the fullest and highest sense, to re- 
cognition as an architect. For this he must add 
to his indispensable practical qualifications 
something that we try to describe by some such 
term as artistic ability, but for which term I 
would prefer to substitute another, viz., the 
appellation of that rather indefinable quality 
which, in parallel branches of human know- 
ledge and human endeavour, is generally 
understood by the word scholarship ; a quality 
based on sound knowledge, yet compounded 
also with something more than mere know- 
ledge; the crowning result of a process of 
training rightly applied to draw out and turn 
to best advantage those finer instincts with 
which the student may have been endowed by 
nature. If I might presume to suggest for the 
architectural student two watchwords, these 
would be Scholarship and Efficiency. Without 
the one he can be no true architect ; without 
the other he will be a sorry architect indeed !” 

The Chairman then delivered the prizes and 
studentships, a full list of the winners of which 
appeared in our issue for January 24. 

Mr. J. S. Solomon, A.R.A., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for his ex. 
tremely practical and delightful address, said it 
gave him great pleasure to do so, for he held 
that no man was worth his sait who did not 
regard it as his duty to hand on some of the 
traditions he had received from his masters, 
and even to add to that some of his own expe- 
rience. He wished to say, but in no academic 
sense, a word or two about the relation between 
the arts. He would not give expression to his 
view in that room did he not consider that it 
was pregnant with great possibilities for the 
art of this country, more particularly to the 
decorative forms of art, which were so very 
much neglected. And he held a sort of brief 
for the painter-students of the future. The 
architectural students had it in their power to 
show—he was going to say “their brotherly 
love,” but he could not say that, because archi- 
tecture was the mother of the arts, and 
painting and sculpture are the daughters, 
The first duty of a mother was to provide 
house-room for her daughters, and, if possible, 
to foster their development. This country 
did very little for certain forms of art. 
Some forms flourished exceedingly, and others 
led a torpid existence and did not flourish for 
want of assistance and opportunity. The 
Church no longer sought the co-operation of 
the painter practically, and a country like 
ours, richer in the history of great movements 
than any other modern nation, ought to deem 
ita necessity to have her great past and her 
moving present recorded artistically on the 
walls of her great public buildings. He need 
not point out there how materially architects 


could assist to bring about such a desirable 
result. No doubt they would see, as prac- 
tical men, many difficulties—and would 
imagine many others. It might be said—and 
he had heard it said apropos of this point—that 
if the men existed who could do work of this 
kind there would be a demand, but he main- 
tained that that was bad economics. In art, as 
in commerce, the demand creates a supply and 
the opportunity would always find out the men. 
He hoped architects, if they had the oppor- 
tunity, would impress others with the duty 
they owe to this art. Mr. Webb was one who 
took off his coat to his work when the interest 
of the student was in question, and he worked 
hard at the Academy amongst the students. 
In conversations with Mr. Webb whatever 
topic was started they invariably ended up 
with the question of the art student, and they 
had seen that evening how great was Mr. 
Webb’s interest in the stadent. : 

Mr. pe Belcher, A.R.A., in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Webb for his admirable 
address, said it was of interest to all—young 
and old alike, and they would all take to heart 
the many valuable hints which the Chairman 
had given them. They were also indebted to 
Mr. Millard for his careful and able remarks on 
the students’ work. There wasa great deal of 
excellent work in the Exhibition this year, and 
he thought they might congratulate themselves 
on a very excellent Exhibition ; perhaps the 
weakest part was the sketches. Both the 
President and Mr. Millard had alluded to the 
importance and value of sketching, and he (the 
speaker) agreed with Mr. Millard that we 
should endeavour to examine and sketch build- 
ings as far as possible in toto, instead of sketch- 
ing bits. As the President said, we sketch 
doors and windows and little bits of the build- 
ing, and probably neglect the more ifnportant 
matter of the whole building. It was very 
important that we should study the building as 
a whole and sketch the whole, for in that way 
we got a rhythm and harmony of parts and the 
value of proportion: the pretty bits could be 
sketched aftewards, when their value in the 
whole would be learnt, because we shouid 
have studied their position in relation to the 
whole—their position as pieces of ornament, 
for instance, in a large field on a plain surface. 
If we understood the importance of the rela- 
tion of one part to the other we should be 
careful, in selecting our tit-bits, to note how far 
they were supported by the surroundings. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

The Chairman, in reply, said they had all 
been interested in Mr. Solomon's remarks. 
Perhaps architects did not give the painter 
“a look in” quite as often as they should. 
He had heard it said by painters that archi- 
tects plaster their walls and panel them up 
so a there was no room for a picture of any 
sort. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on Monday, February 16, 
when Mr. Basil Champneys will read a paper 
on “ College Planning.” 

The meeting then terminated, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 
POOR LAW BUILDINGS, 


THE seventh meeting of the Discussion 
Section of the Architectural Association was 
held on Wednesday evening last week in the 
lecture room at 56, Great Marlborough-street, 
W., when Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddy, A.R.1.B.A., 
paper on “Poor Law Buildings,” Mr. G. H. 
Smith, Chairman, presiding. 

__Mr. Dinwiddy divided his paper, which was 
illustrated by a number of plans and eleva- 
tions of such buildings recently erected, into 
the following headings :—Administration of 
the Poor Law; Classification of Buildings ; 
Workhouses for all Classes; Infirmaries ; 
Barrack Schools v. Cottage Homes and Chil- 
dren’s Homes. He said that the provision of 
the accommodation necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the Poor,Laws in a Union might be 
classified under the following headings :—(1} 
Workhouse, for the “indoor poor,” of three 
main classes: able-bodied, aged, and infirm ; 
and also including provisicn for vagrants, 
babies, and imbeciles and lunatics before 
being handed over to the County Asylum 
Authorities ; (2) infirmary for sick poor ; 





(3) schools and homes for pauper children ; 
(4) local offices for the distribution of “out 
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relief”; and (5) Union offices with Board- 
room, &c. Having mentioned the impor. 
tance of the site, the author said that in 
general arrangement of plan it is found mos; 
convenient to group the various departments 
round the administrative building on the 
pavilion system, due regard being paid to classi- 
tication of the different sexes and classes of 
inmates and to the sufficiency of air space 
around buildings. A convenient method was 
to divide the sexes by a central line from front 
to rear of the site, placing the departments for 
males on the one hand and for females on the 
other, with the buildings common to both 
sexes—adminstrative block, laundry, chapel, 
&c.—down the centre line. It was desirable 
that there should be but one entrance to the 
institution, where there should be a porters 
lodge. On either side of the entrance was the 
most natural position for the receiving wards, 
where arrivals were temporarily housed pend- 
ing medical inspection. There should be at leas: 
two dormitories to each sex for the purpose of 
classification, and bathrooms, and search. 
room for each sex were required. An apart. 
ment for disinfecting the clothing of new 
arrivals should be conveniently placed within 
reach of. the receiving wards, and _ stores 
for the inmates’ own clothes had to be pro- 
vided ; also a storeroom for any furniture o: 
goods belonging to an inmate who might be 
temporarily destitute. Provision must be made 
for short-period lunatics and a nursery for 
babies up to three or four years was also 
required. The administrative building should 
contain master’s offices, stores for clothing, 
food, &c., officers’ mess rooms, dining halls, 
kitchen, &c., and master’s residence. Quarters 
for nurses and other officials (also the Union 
offices) might be arranged in the same build- 
ing, though the Union offices would usually 
be more conveniently planned as a separate 
building near the entrance or in conjunction 
with the receiving wards block. A doctors’ 
consultation room was required with a small 
surgery adjoining, fitted with sink and cup- 
boards ; the services of a local practitioner 
being usually retained, the provision of a 
doctor’s residence was unnecessary. On the 
female side of the administration [lock 
should be a linen sewing-room, where 
certain of the female inmates were employed 
in the making of shirts, &c. The matron’s 
office was conveniently placed next the linen 
room. As to the dining halls, they should have 
sufficient area to allow about 1 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft. 8in. (deep) of floor space to each person, 
with proper gangways in addition. They 
should be entirely separate for the able-bodied 
and aged classes and so placed as to 
be easily approached from the pavilions 
of each class and sex and_ withou 
the crossing of traffic. Each should be divided 
for the sexes, moveable partitions about 7 ft. to 
8 ft. high being sufficient. Glazed brick walls, 
with salt-glazed dado, though of additional 
initial cost, formed a sanitary and everlasting 
wall surface. Wood-block flooring was suit- 
able, and open roofing with central glazed 
lantern gave the necessary height, lighting, 
and ventilation. The author described in 
detail the various departments of the adminis- 
trative block, adding that the departments 
should be connected on the ground floor by 
well-lighted corridors, about 8 ft. wide and as 
far as possible in straight lengths. They 
should be floored with hard-burnt tiles, which 
were sanitary and withstood wear. The 
master’s and matron’s residence was wel) 
placed at the front of the administrative 
block. As to the pavilions, containing the 
sleeping and dayroom accommodation for 
the inmates, each building should be inde- 
pendent and entirely self-contained. The 
accommodation of each should be limited to 
about 100, for hygienic reasons as well as for a 
better precaution against the spread of fire, for 
ease of control, and for classification. The 
regulations of the Local Government Board as 
to the areas of floor space to be allowed to each 
inmate, which largely influenced the planning 
of the dormitories and dayrooms were, for 
inmates in health, as follows :—Dormitories, 
9 ft. by 4 ft. wall space and 360 ft. cube ; and 
dayrooms 15 ft. super. For the infirm, 
dormitories, 10 ft. by 5 ft. and 500 ft. 
cube. The pavilions could be conveniently 
arranged on three floors, those for healthy 
inmates, containing the dormitories on the two 
upper floors, with dayrooms on the ground 
floor, the dormitories being 18 ft. wide, anda 

















multiple of 4 ft. in Jength to allow of two rows 
of beds with the requisite head space and super. 
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should be considered the limit to 
about fed’ for in one dormitory, and the 
ovision of some, at least, of smaller capacity 
Preatly aided classification. The doors, as 
sre ag the fireplaces, should be at the ends 
rg to avoid tr 
d Oe — gO a for a vt 
OF sportanit, for efficient ventilation and 
lighting, that the windows should be on oppo- 
cite walls ; inlet and outlet ventilation should 
also be provided, the extractors from the top 
goors being by roof ventilators connected by 
ir shafts with ceiling gratings, and to the 
remaining floors by brick flues. The baths 
should be planned in a cross-ventilated annexe, 
with isolating lobby, and a slop sink, and an 
emergency water-closet were required on each 
foor. A small attendant's bedroom should be 
provided in a central position, with overlooking 
windows into one of more of the dormi- 
tories. The dayrooms should be of varying 
sizes to assist classification of the inmates, 
about forty being the limit in any one room. 
The lavatory might be planned in the annexe 
below the baths, and a small scullery, with 
cooking range and sink, was serviceable ; a 
room must be provided for the attendant. The 
latrines were best placed externally in the air- 
ing yards away from the main building, except 
in the case of the pavilions for the aged 
inmates, where they might be placed on the 
ground floor of the sanitary annexe. The 
pavilions for the aged infirm much resemble 
the pavilions of a hospital, and but little day- 
room accommodation was required, as most of 
the inmates’ time was spent in the dormitories 
or wards, which, in order to provide the 50 ft. 
of foor space per inmate required, should be 
20 ft. in width, and might occupy the ground 
as well as the upper floors. A small dayroom 
and external airing balconies might well be 
provided on each floor. To comply with the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, 
external fire escape staircases, with balconies, 
must be provided from all the main rooms 
of the upper floors of all the pavilions, 
though it was hard to believe that with fire- 
resisting internal staircases and landings 
this safeguard against fire risk was a 
necessity. A salt-glazed brick dado, with fair- 
faced and coloured brickwork above, formed a 
suitable wall surface for the pavilions, but in 
the pavilions for the aged and the infirm per- 
haps plastered walls might not be an undue 
expense. In the dormitories where the floors 
were not subjected to especially heavy wear, 
ordinary wood flooring should suffice, but that 
to the ground-oor rooms should be wood 
block, and the corridors, lavatories, &c., paved 
with hard tiles or other suitable material. The 
provision of separate quarters for aged married 
couples is advised by the Local Government 
Board. In practice the number who avail 
themselves of this accommodation is few ; the 
building might be somewhat more comfort- 
able in finish than the general pavilions, 
separate bedrooms being provided with a 
common dayroom, small scullery, &c. Com- 
munication between the pavilions and the 
administrative biock, both for staff and access 
of inmates to the dining-halls, &c., was by 
covered corridors, paved with tiles or other 
durable material. Sufficient protection was 
obtained from the weather without enclosing 
the sidzs of the corridors, except, perhaps, 
in the case of those to the pavilions for 
infirm, 
_ The author then described the laundry block 
(including the bakery, the boiler-house and 
engine-room, and plant), the chapel, isolation 
block, workshops, mortuary, water supply and 
heating, and vagrant wards. The workshops, 
he said, should be placed within reach of the 
able-bodied males’ pavilions, and consist of 
establishment and labour shops—the former 
for the general work of the institution, in which 
some of the inmates assist, and the latter, in 
Which the able-bodied inmates perform their 
alotted task. A stone-breaking yard might also 
be provided, with cells covered with lean-to 
ese A small office was necessary for the 
adour-master, planned where supervision was 
Most easily obtained ; and latrines should be 
Provided in the workshops yard. Smaller 
Workshops were also required near the aged 
males’ quarters, for such of the aged inmates 
aS were able to work. A small provision of 
Stabling should be made on the site. The 
grant wards should be near the entrance, 
: perhaps in this case, especially where the 
oom of vagrants was large, the advantages 
‘ Bhp entrance outweighed the disad- 
nlages. The separate cell system, with 
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work cell attached, was undoubtedly the most 
convenient. There should also be a dayroom 
for assembly at meal-times, &c., and attendants’ 
rooms and latrines. Like provision should be 
made for the women as for the men. 

_ In the opinion of the author, with the largely 
increased building cost of the present time, 
and having regard to the completeness of the 
accommodation required to meet modern 
views, these institutions could hardly be 
erected for less than 200/. per bed, exclud- 
ing cost of site, electric lighting, well, and 
furnishing. 

The author concluded his paper with a brief 

account of the house and school accommoda- 
tion for the pauper children provided for under 
the poor laws. Originally the children were 
provided for in the workhouses, but later, and 
up to quite recent years, they have been usually 
accommodated in “barrack-schools.” Six 
years ago, a Departmental Committee reported 
in favour of the cottage home system as giving 
more freedom, better health, the possibility of 
individual care, and a better prospect of the 
elimination of the pauper taint. There were 
two systems of cottage homes—i.c., the 
“ grouped” and “scattered.” The latter con- 
sisted of scattered cottages, actually in towns 
and villages, where the children go to the 
nearest school and live the common life of 
the ordinary inhabitants, but there were 
practical difficulties in this system, chiefly in 
obtaining sufficient suitable “foster mothers.” 
Thus, where considerable numbers had to be 
provided for, it had generally been found ex- 
pedient to adopt the “grouped” principle, 
which gave disciplinary training and still per- 
mitted the children to attend the Board schools 
in the district. The author then described in 
some detail the “grouped” system, in which 
should be provided, in addition to the adminis- 
trative block and the homes (which could 
contain from ten to twenty children and the 
housemother), a gymnasium and swimming- 
bath, laundry, small isolation infirmary, and 
workshops. Each of the cottages must be 
entirely self-contained. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Jacob, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dinwiddy, said that too much sentiment was 
wasted on adult paupers. Workhouse masters 
had stated that but for drink workhouses would 
be either unnecessary or very much less used. 
He thought that the Local Government Board 
insisted on too much air space for these 
buildings, and altogether it seemed to be a fact 
that the man who wasted his life in excessive 
drinking was far better provided for than the 
industrious poor. As to the provision for 
children, there were a number of ratepayers 
who could not afford to provide properly for 
their own children, while they had to provide 
for poor-law children. But he agreed that it 
was a good thing to get children away from 
workhouses, so as to remove the pauper feeling. 
He did not think that boxes were necessary in 
swimming-baths for children : a seat all round 
the bath was sufficient for children, especially 
as they ought always to be under observation. 
Nor did he think that workshops in these 
schools were necessary, seeing that the 
Guardians had no power to keep the children, 
who might be removed by their parents at any 
time. 

Mr. J. Herbert Pearson seconded the vote 
of thanks, and asked what was the most 
sanitary form of latrine. 

Mr. Bonds said it was a difficult problem to 
solve whether these institutions were necessary 
or not. 

Mr. H. Gregory Collins, hon. Secretary, said 
that if vans, &c., had to wait at the entrances 
of these buildings it would be well to have 
covered entrances. What was the percentage 
of the accommodation required in a reception 
block? As to a chapel in connexion with 
such buildings, in prisons the chapel was 
generally arranged on the first floor over the 
central administrative block. That seemed 
to be a good position for the chapel in 
these Poor Law buildings. As to exits, he 
thought it was a good plan to have exits 
at the sides of the pavilions, as well as at 
the end. As to glazed bricks, he strongly 
objected to them for use in such buildings. 
They caused condensation, and the walls were 
always “ sweating.” Plain brick walls for work- 
houses were much better, for they permitted 
a “blow through” and the equalisation of 
temperature. The glare of the shining surface 
of glazed bricks was also bad, and if glazed 
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bricks in a stable even. As to cubic contents. 
that all depended upon what was considered 
by medical experts to be the minimum for the 
preservation of the health of the inmates. It 
was a point for common sense. Prisoners hack 
a minimum of 800 cubic feet, and contrasting 
a pauper with a prisoner in that respect, the 
prisoner was much better off. 

Mr. Brook Kitchin, Superintending Architect 
to the Local Government Board, the Special 
Visitor, said he sympathised with the public 
view about the cost of these poor law buildings, 
but as medical and architectural science stood; 
together with the heavy cost of building 
materials and labour, he did not see how the 
cost was to be materially reduced. It must 
be remembered that these buildings were not 
like ordinary outside hospitals or barracks ;. 
they were homes where people were all 
day, and where they frequently spent the 
whole of their lives. The amount of cubic 
space they had was 360 ft., and it was 
absolutely necessary that they should have 
a proper amount to keep them in health. 
The Local Government Board were very 
particular in regard to the cost of these 
institutions, but as they had a duty to 
perform in the proper housing of the desti- 
tute poor, they desired to house them in a 
proper way. The board were strongly of 
opinion that any lavish expenditure on work- 
houses was entirely unjustifiable, and they had 
done much in recent years to check expenditure. 
It was a great difficulty to get some Boards 
of Guardians to be reasonable, for there was 
often much rivalry between them. A chapel 
was not a necessary adjunct in a workhouse. 
In small workhouses a chapel would not often 
be found at all, unless it were provided by 
some philanthropic person. services being con- 
ducted in the dining-hall. There was no reason 
why the chapel should not be used by different 
creeds. The altar difficulty could be got over 
by having an altar at each end of the chapel, or 
having them side by side. The number of 
architects engaged in this work was small, but 
the subject should not be neglected, for a worl: 
of this kind might fall to anyore at any 
moment. He did not know that any archi- 
tect had made an undying name in the 
design of these buildings. There was 
Sir Gilbert Scott, into whose hands fell the 
work of a great number of these buildings , 
ic. Lichfield, Edmonton, Staines, Maccles- 
field, Epsom, &c., but most of Scott's work 
had been removed to make way for modern 
buildings. The architectural side of these 
poor law buildings was not always a pleasant 
one, for there were many obstacles to be 
overcome, especially the difficulties with the 
Guardiars. For instance, plans might be pre- 
pared by an architect and soon after a fresh 
Board of Guardians might be elected, who 
might reverse the building policy of the former 
Board. In those circumstances, unless the 
architect had his contract under seal, he 
might find himself in difficulties with the 
new Guardians. The Local Government? 
3oard did not always have good architects 
to deal with; often the architects were 
not architects, sometimes they were clerks- 
of works and even workhouse masters, 
who had done a little amateur — archi- 
tecture, and it was sometimes very difficult to 
settle things. He should like to impress oD 
architects that economy must be studied in 
the design of these poor-law buildings—the 
economy not only of cost but of actual plan- 
ning, for economical administration depended 
on that to a great extent. _ Architects often 
failed in this respect. He did not altogether 
agree with Mr. Dinwiddy as to the cost per bed 
of these buildings. They should not asa rule 
cost 200/. per bed, though London workhouses 
came up to and exceeded that amount in some 
cases. One of the first workhouses erected 
was at Taunton in 1836, and the cost at that 
time was from 12/. 103. to 24/. per bed, but 
it must not be forgotten that ideas had changed 
much sincethen. In 1838 the Newcastle work- 
house was erected at 18/. per bed and others 
cost much about the same. A modern work- 
house, such as the one just completed at 
Wolverhampton, for 1,230 inmates, cost about 
146]. per bed, and that building was typical 
of a complete provincial workhouse, and it 
included infirmary and imbecile wards. Im- 
becile wards were not now included in work- 
house buildings, and it was to be hoped that 
the subject would come before Parliament 
and that imbeciles would not in the future be 
housed in workhouses. Several other work- 
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148/, per bed, but if infirmaries, distinct from 
the workhouse, were added, the cost was 
somewhat higher. A doctor’s residence was 
not wanted at a workhouse where there was 
no infirmary, nor was there any need for a 
regular nursing staff. As to the isolation of 
baths in projection, he did not consider 
that necessary and it was not a Local Govern- 
ment requirement. Having regard to the 
excellent plumbing we get nowadays, there 
was no reason why baths should not be placed 
inside these buildings, a much less expensive 
arrangement. What Mr. Dinwiddy said as 
to fire escapes was going a little beyond 
what the Local Government Board required. 
They required secondary means of exit from 
all the wards, but that did not necessarily 
imply that every ward must have a separate 
staircase. With a series of wards, connexion 
with a staircase at one end would suffice. He 
did not think that too much importance could 
‘be placed upon the necessity of ample means 
of exit. Fire was not the — danger ; 
there was the smoke. A di ous fire at 
Stafford workhouse resulted in loss of life 
because the means of exit were not up to 
date, and when the fire broke out in some 
central part of the main building the stair- 
cases were quickly blocked with smoke, and 
exit was very difficult. It was often very 
difficult to awaken and get old people 
out of burning buildings, or sometimes 
to realise the danger there was. Mortuaries 
were not usually provided at a workhouse, and 
the people generally died in an infirmary. 
Where they were provided, the slab arrange- 
ment was a nice one, but there was, he thought, 
a better, i.c.. what was known as the cabinet 
arrangement; that was more suitable, espe- 
cially where land was very valuable, and the 
saving of space an important object. It 
consisted of two or three tiers of drawers, 
concealed behind a screen which had a passage 
round the back of it, so as to clean the back 
out. The drawers worked on light trollies, 
and when a particular body was wanted the 
drawer was pulled out, and in that way the 
other bodies were not exposed ; such an ar- 
tangement as this would obviate the need of a 
separate viewing room. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and also proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Special Visitor. This having 
been agreed to, 

Mr. Dinwiddy, in reply, said he thought it 
was important that children in these buildings 
should be taught some trade, and that was why 
he recommended workshops for them. Most 
of the children were left entirely under the 
control of the Guardians. As to school, it was 
a regulation of the Education Department that 
all the children in these buildings should attend 
school, which they did, in the ordinary way. 
As to latrines, there was the old-fashioned 
trough closet, but a better closet was the sepa- 
rate pedestal closet. There was no need why 
vans should be kept at the entrance of these 
buildings, and consequently there was no 
need for covered entrances, In the recep- 
tion block it was generally found that about 
five or six per cent. of the workhouse 
population were accommodated there. [Mr. 
Brook Kitchin: That is too high. The 
chapel was sometimes put on the first floor, and 
that was, perhaps, a convenient place. As to 
two chapels, in a garrison chapel he knew of, 
Services for three and more different sects were 
held in the same building. As to exits, he 
meant that there should be only one exit from 
the main site. In the pavilions, it was desirable 
to have two or three exits. Glazed bricks were 





very sanitary, although more costly. The cost 
peg be buridings varied a good deal, and in 
stating that the Greenwich building cost 215/. 
a bed, Mr. Dinwiddy gave examples of others 
costing 220/. and 240/. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE Royat SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND.—The annual general meeting of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland was 
held on the 27th ult. at the rooms of the 
Society in St. Stephen’s Green. Mr. J. Ribton 
Garstin was elected President for the next 
three years. Several new members were en- 
rolled. The report of the Council for the year 
1902 was submitted and adopted. This report 
states that the Society is in a satisfactory 
financial condition. It refers also to the valu- 
able provision inserted in the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, which enables Irish 
County Councils to take charge of any monu- 
ment not already vested. The County Council 
of Galway is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to make this section operative, and under 
its provisions the High Cross of Tuam and the 
ruined Church Temple Jarlath have been 
judiciously repaired. The report then deals 
with the excavations in Tara Hill. The Watch- 
ing Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Society state that when attention was called in 
Parliament in 1899 to the fact that deep 
trenches were being dug through the “ Rath 
of Synods”’ on a portion of the hill belonging 
to Mr. G. V. Briscoe, the Board of Works 
intervened, but, finding that the place was not 
vested in them, withdrew from any further 
interference. On Lord Rassell’s portion of the 
hill, where the more important of the existing 
structures are to be found, there has been no 
visible alteration in their contour since Petrie’s 
time. The digging-up of the mound known as 
the “ Rath of Synods” has ceased since June 
last. It was announced thatthe summer excur- 
sion for 1903 is to be held in the Province of 
Munster, with Youghal as the chief centre. 
The excursion will take place in the last week 
of July or the first week of August.—At a 
public meeting in the evening, Mr. J. Ribton 
Garstin, D.L., the new President, delivered his 
inaugural address, in the course of which he 
dealt with the subject of Irish coins, He 
traced the history of Irish coinage down to 
1822, when the last Irish gold coins were 
issued. He described how Ireland had figured 
in the coinage since the Union in respect of 
national emblems as distinct from national 
inscriptions. He traced the several variations 
in the inscriptions, and towards the close of the 
address made a passing reference to the ques- 
tion of the gold ornaments now in the British 
Museum, the custody of which was claimed b 
the National Museum in Dublin. The Council 
in their report did not deal with this matter. 
He would follow the example of the Council, 
as the whole question was now sub judice. 
The case was entered for hearing in the 
Chancery Division in London, and would 
probably be heard within the next month. 
The Society of Antiquaries in London had 
taken sides with the Trustees of the British 
Museum in the matter. He deprecated their 
intervention. He said he wished to remind 
the Trustees of the Dublin Museum that the 
great institution under their charge ought to 
be treated as a national collection primarily, 
and not merely as an institution to subserve 
technical instruction and furnish patterns for 
artisans. 





A TEST ON CONCRETE AND 
EXPANDED STEEL. 


A SPECIAL test was made a few days ago, at 
Messrs. Connal’s pig-iron stoies at Glasgow, 
on a slab of concrete as shown on the accom. 
panying sectional diagram, reinforced with a 
tension bond of expanded steel about j in. 
from its lower surface. The slab, which was 
completed about three months ago, was sup. 
“act by dwarf walls 3 ft. high, and had a 

g on these walls of 6 in. on all four sides. 
The tests made this week showed that the 
breaking load was 56 tons 11 cwts, Under this 
weight the slab gave way, the fracture radiating 
from the centre outward towards each angle. 

We consider, however, that the test was only 
partially satisfactory; a load of 5 cwts. per 
square foot is not excessive, and for a slab 
supported on four sides a better result might 
have been anticipated. To count on supports 
for only two sides is a more usual condition in 

ractice, and this would have been the more 
nstructive test. If, further, a similar slab 
without expanded metal had been tried at the 
same time the precise value of the reinforce- 
ment would have been ascertained. It should 
be said the expanded metal was in two sheets, 
16 ft. by 8 ft., overlapping one mesh, and 
simply laid on the boarding. The concrete as 
thrown on it lifts the sheet sufficiently to 
ensure of its being quite embedded. After 
the rupture it was noticeable that one of the 
edges showed a deflection of 14in. } how much 
more to the centre of the slab could not be 
seen for the mass of pig-iron. 

The concrete is described on the test 
diagram as being “of about 2} parts of }-in. 
mesh clean clinker, broken brick, or stones” 
(it is not precisely stated which), “14 parts 
clean sharp sand, and 1 part best Portland 
cement.” The tie was of the Expanded Metal 
Co.’s material. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association took place at the headquarters, 36, 
Northumberland-street, Newcastle, on the 
28th ult, Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunderland, 
presided. The result of the competitions in 
measure drawings and sketchings was made 
known. The first and second in each class 
were Mr. F. M. Weightman and Mr. T. 
Harrison, Third places were taken by Mr. 
H. L, Hicks and Mr. C.T. Greenhow. Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., gave an address on the 
subject of “Sketching in Charcoal.” He said 
the remarks he was about to make on sketch- 
ing and designing in charcoal were principally 
addressed to the students. He did not pretend 
to tell them anything new. Charcoal had 
been appreciated by artists for ages, but he did 
not think it had been quite sufficiently appre- 
ciated by architects. The reason why he 
advocated charcoal so much for drawing 
details of whatever kind of decoration was 
required was because it lends itself so 
readily to what one desires to express. 
Delicate, soft, or sharp lines; broad and 
delicate tints; broad and decided shadows, 
could be produced with charcoal with much 
more ease than; with or pencil. With 
charcoal they could give all relative planes, of 
any required depth or strength, quality, and 
feeling. That was of the utmost importance, 
and would enable details to be understood at 
once—that was, projections and sinkings—if 
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relief in a design, if they got the light full on 
it was rather Soneptive when it was handed 
pine to be executed. It was often very diffi- 
calt to know whether the designer of some 
ace of ornament intended parts to be con- 
cave or convex without showing a section, 
and it was quite impossible to show sections 
in delicate parts of foliage. If a little thought 
was displayed in drawing, it could be expressed 
and understood almost as well as work- 
ing from a model in relief. It was extremely 
dificult to express with pen or pencil in full- 
sized drawings. By the pressure required and 
the involved in drawing a great number 
of thin lines all freedom was lost, and with 
freedom, certainly individuality must be lost, 
and he ht every drawing of decoration 
should have individuality. The easiest way of 
getting individuality was by working with | 
something that expressed their thoughts, and 
they could not help themselves if they used 
charcoal freely. Their own feeling was bound 
to crop up. He would show them as well as 
he was able what he thought was the best 
manner, and how to get at a workable draw- 
ing, say, of a caryatid. Mr. Hedley then made 
sketches from a living model, with explana- 
tions, and at the conclusion of his demonstra- 
tion he was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 
THe EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Associa- 
tiox.—The Associate Section held their fourth 
ordinary meeting of the session in the rooms, 
117, George-street, on the 28th ult. In the 
absence of the Chairman, Mr. J. A. Arnott, 
Vice-Chairman, occupied the chair. Mr. J.A.T. 
Houston, representative from the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, read a paper entitled 
“Some Cambridge Colleges.” Mr. Houston 
treated his subject almost entirely from an 
historical standpoint, and began by tracing the 
origin of the town of Cambridge back to the 
time when a Roman station named Camboritum 
stood on the banks of the river Cam, on the 
site of the present town. The lecturer sketched 
the establishment of religious orders in Cam- 
bridge about 1224, and explained fully the 
principles of the original Universities founded 
after that date. King’s College, which owes 
its origin and maintenance to the Kings of 
England, beginning with Edward II., received 
special attention from the lecturer ; the many 
schemes for its erection and completion being 
fully considered, including the great scheme of 
Henry V1., the only portion of this scheme 
carried out being the magnificent chapel of 
King’s. Interesting notes were given of the 
origin and history of Trinity College, Queen's, 
and many of the more important colleges. The 
lecture was illustrated by limelight pictures. 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—The third crait evening in con- 
nexion with the above Society was held on 
Thursday, January 20, the President, Mr. Butler 
Wilson, in the chair. The demonstrator for 
the evening was Mr. Walter Gilbert, of the 
Bromsgrove Guild, who discoursed upon 
“Decorative Metal Work,” and exhibited and 
explained the processes connected with various 
examples of the art produced by his band of 
icllow-workers. Previous to this he delivered 
a short but interesting paper, in which he 
traced the history of the ancient guilds from 
their inception, and dwelt upon the fact that 
inthe days gone by everything manufactured 
seemed unavoidably touched by the finger of 
at. He contended that the misleading phrase 
Gothic work” should give place to some 
such term as “ Guild work.” The craftsman 
former times made his work as amusing to 
per as he could, and lavished treasures of 
uman hope and thought on everything that 
mek makes, from a cathedral to a porridge- 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
Com ay nae vpcgen in = 
: ’ - ¢: ir J. McDou ’ 
Chairman, presiding. — . 
Pamies eo the recommendation of the 
Pool ommittee, it was agreed to lend 
wep Borough Council 2,450/. for sewerage 
Wann and 4,217/. for street improvement, &c. ; 
layin Worth Borough Council, 1,210/., for 
Pe, Out Leader’s-gardens, Putney, as an 
afer eee a rsea Borongh Council, 
Re : for channelling and ker ing works ; 
ampstead Borough Council, 2,950/., for 
followin Paving works ; and sanction to the 
~, wg loan: Islington Borough Council, 
>3I0l, for sewer works. 








journed Report of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee recommending the sonpiaition of 
gardens in Stepney gave rise toa prolonged 
discussion, The Committee’s recommendation 
that the estimate of 10,3001, be approved for 
the purchase of Ford and Sidney squares 
Stepney, was agreed to 
_ Houses Let in Lodgings.—The Public Health 
Committee recommended that the Report of 
the Medical Officer on the enforcement of by- 
laws with regard to houses let in lodgings in 
London be published and placed on sale at 
the price of 2d. per copy. They reported that 
the total number of tenements of less than five 
rooms in London is 672,030, but only 16,433 
houses let in lodgings are registered under the 
by-laws. In six districts, although thousands 
of tenements of less than five rooms are in 
existence, the number of houses registered 
under the by-laws does not amount to 100, 
while in five others the number does not reach 
200. The Committee regarded this as very 
<onagprer gt ey to amount practically to 
h evasion of the duties impo 
=F posed by the 

It was decided to draw the attention of the 
Borough Councils to the subject, and to place 
on sale the report of the medical officer. 

Sewage and Oysters—The Public Health 
Committee submitted a lengthy Report relative 
to sewage-contaminated shell-fish, which con- 
tained the following recommendation :—“ That 
a letter be addressed to the Local Government 
Board expressing the Council's hope that, in 
the interests of the public health, the Board 
will, as soon as possible, take steps to obtain 
an amendment of the law, so as to prohibit 
under heavy penalties the laying down of all 
edible iorms of shell-fish in sewage pollut:d 
creeks or other dangerous localities, and the 
sale of such shell-fish for human consumption ; 
and that all unpolluted layings, fattening beds, 
and storage ponds at present in use may be 
protected from pollution by sewage by any 
person or Sanitary Authority.” 

Mr. Sankey said he thought the report was a 
valuable one, as showing that the fear as to 
shell-fish being a source of danger was not 
without serious grounds. He did not say that 
the London County Council was responsible 


might be that they were doing some damage 
by the effluent which they discharged into the 
river at Crossness. Probably the greatest 
offenders were local authorities such as Leigh, 
Southend, Chatham, Rochester, Sheerness, and 
other places on the Medway. He proposed as 
an amendment :—“ That the Report be referred 
back, with a view of conferring with the Main 
Drainage Committee and the chemist of the 
Council.” 

Dr. Longstaff, in seconding the amendment, 
remarked that not only the oyster and humble 
cockle, but the smelt, sprat, and whitebait were 
all liable to convey the dread disease of enteric 
fever. That was a serious matter for people 
who lived by these fisheries. 

Dr. Cooper (Chairman of the Committee) re- 
marked that he had consulted with the Chair- 
man of the Main Drainage Committee, who 
agreed with him (Dr. Cooper) in thinking that 
no good could come from such a conference 
as was suggested. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Duties of Sanitary Inspectors——Tphe same 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“ We have received from the Local Government 
Board a letter stating that they have under considera- 
tion a proposal from the Wandsworth Borough 
Council to reappoint five sanitary inspectors for the 
supervision of drainage works. A part of the time 


of these officers is occupied in the supervision of the | po 


construction of new drains made under the provi- 
sions of the Metropolis Management Acts, and part 
in the supervision of drainage works which have 
been carried out in order to comply with notices 
served under the direction of the medical officer of 
health in pursuance of the provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The Board state that 
they are advised that, from the point of view of 
uniform sanitary administration, the Borough 
Council's proposal is one to be commended, but that 
they would be glad to learn whether the London 
County Council has any objection to offer to the pro- 


The duties of sanitary inspectors are regulated | po 


a general order of the Local Government Board 
ete antet Section 108 of the Pablic Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and the Council is required to 
pay one-half of the salaries of sanitary inspectors 
performing duties defined by the Order. The pro- 
posal of the Borough Council is, no doubt, intended 
to bring the officers referred to within the pro- 
visions of the Act, and make a moiety of their 
salaries payable by the London County Council. 


for polluting the Thames estuary, although it ; 





the original construction of drainage works, which 
'8 carried out under the Metropolis Management 
Acts, does not come within the scope of a sanitary 
inspector’s duty as set out in the Order, and that the 
Council would not be liable to pay a m of the 
salary of a sanitary inspector performing this duty. 

_We have made inquiries as to the practice in other 
districts with regard to the supervision of the con- 
struction of the drainage of new houses, and we find 
that in sixteen districts sanitary inspectors are not 
employed on this duty. In nine districts the work 
of supervision is done by sanitary inspectors who 
are under the direction of the Medical Officer of 
Health, while in two instances the inspectors are 
under the direction of the Borough Surveyor... . 
We recommend that the Local Government Board 
be informed that the Council is advised that the 
supervision of the original construction of dr: ie 
works which is carried out under the Metropolis 
Management Acts is not one of the duties of a sani- 
tary inspector prescribed by the Sanitary Officers 
(London) Order, 1891, and that the Council therefore 
hopes that the Board will not sanction the proposab 
of the Wandsworth Borough Council to re-appoint 
five inspectors so long as they are engaged upon 
this duty.” 

The recommendation was carried after a 
brief discussion. 

Theatres, &c.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls’ Committee recommended as follows :— 


Seating arrangements in the stalls and pit, &c. 
Criterion Theatre (Mr. F. T. Verity, for Sir Charles 
Wyndham). 

A church room, Holy Trinity Church, Little 
Queen-street (Messrs. Hayward & Maynard). 


Streets and Street Traffic—The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on February 19, 1901, referred to 
us for consideration and report the following reso- 
lutions which were passed at the conference between 
the Council, the City Corporation, and the Vestries, 
and District Boards, as to streets and street 
traffic— 

16. That, in the opinion of the Conference (1) the 
best means of showing the names of streets on 
buildings is by means of painted iron name-plates 
at the corners and intersections of streets ; (2) that 
the best means of showing the names on lamp-posts 
is by means of opal tablets in the public lamps, the 
letters being burnt in the glass itself ; (3) that the 
names should be attached to the lamps or lamp- 
posts in such a manner as to be visible both by 
night and by day ; (4) that the names of thorough- 
fares should be placed at all intersections of cross 
streets. 

17. That the Building Act Committee of the 
Council be requested to consider the desirability of 
more stringent regulations being passed for the 
prevention of the wilful injury of street tablets. 

18. That, in the opinion of the Conference, 
licences for hoardings should be granted for a 
limited period only, subject to renewal at the dis- 
cretion of the Local Authority, and that, if necessary, 
statutory provision should be made. : 

27. That the Council be asked to consider the 
question of makiog regulations with regard to shop 
sunblinds. 

28. That, in the opinion of the Conference, 
power should be given to enable Local Authorities 
to compel owners of unoccupied land to provide 
proper fencing, and that the question of retaining 
walls be referred to the Council. why 

We have carefully considered as to what action it 
is desirable to take upon the resolutions in question, 
and we have now to report as follows :— 

In regard to resolution No. 16, the duty of affixing 
names of streets in a conspicuous place is, by 
Section 33 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
cast upon the local authorities, who would appear 
to have power to discharge the duty in the 
manner they think best. If it be desired that a 
uniform method should be adopted throughout 
the County of London, it would seem to be a 
matter for agreement between the different locab 
authorities, and we cannot advise the Council to 
take any action in regard thereto. With reference 
to No. 17 we think that the Local Authorities have 
wer to deal with offences of injury to street tab- 
lets under the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 
1861, Sections 51and 52. We understand, however, 
that the Hampstead Borough Council hasa proposi- 
tion before the Home Office for making a by-law to 
deal with the matter in| that Borough, and in any 
circumstances it would rot seem that any action by 
the Council is required. These resolutions, Nos. 16 
and 17, were also referred to the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee, and we understand that 
that Committee concur generally in the views above 
stated. : 

As regards the licensing of hoardings. it is quite 
ssible that eeneenenee Se ae 
by hoardings being allowed to remain U 
<M was seoeart but the local authorities appear 
to have ample statutory powers to license and 
control such a -_ we 2 not consider 
thatany action by the Council Is ssary. 
Resolution No. 27, respecting the making of re- 
gulations in regard to shop blinds, is ees | given 
effect to, draft by-laws for the regulation lamps, 
signs, and other structures overhanging the public 





The Solicitor is of opinion that the supervision of 
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Competition Design for South Shields Municipal Buildings, 
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pared pursuant to Section 164 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, and submitted unofficially to the 
Local Government Board for its observations. 
With regard to Resolution No. 28, to give effect to 
this would necessitate an amendment of the London 
Building Act, 1894 (or the Local Management 
Acts), or the insertion of a clause in the Council’s 
General Powers Bill. We ‘have, therefore, noted 
the suggestion for consideration with the other 
points on which an amendment of the London 
Building Act, 1894, may have to be sought.” 


Appointment—On the recommendation of 
the Establishment Committee it was agreed 
to appoint Mr. H. Bragg as an assistant in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Section of 
the Architect’s Department. 

The Council adjourned shortly after seven 
o'clock. 





—_ << 
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SZllustrations. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SOUTH 
SHIELDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


T may be remembered that in the first 
competition for the municipal build- 
ings at South Shields seventy-two 

designs were sent in, and the three premiums 

were awarded to those submitted by Mr. 

Ernest Fetch, Mr. Rupert Savage, and Mr. 

Louis Ambler respectively. 

A second competition was instituted, and the 
above-named and three other architects whose 
designs were considered next in order of merit 
by the assessor, Mr. John Belcher, were in- 
vited to send in further designs, on amended 
conditions and an increased allowance of 
expenditure. The result was the same as 
before, Mr. Fetch being again successful, and 
he has since been instructed to carry out the 
work. 

The design here illustrated was that sub- 
mitted by Mr. Louis Ambler in the final 
competition, aad was a development of that 
which gained the third premium in the first 
competition. 

The frontage lines of the buildings were 
laid down in the conditions, and the laying- 
out of the forecourt with balustrades, statues, 
and fountains was part of the architect's design, 





and not merely an imaginary sketch for the 
sake of pictorial effect. 

A simple imposing erection was aimed at in 
the design of the building, and it was thought 
that the broad flights of steps up to the main 
entrance would add dignity to the facade, and 
by raising the lowest, or half-basement, floor 
to about the level of the street, a side entrance 
to the offices was obtained, at that level, near 
the south-west corner of the building, and close 
to the lift and secondary staircase giving direct 
access to the various offices on each floor. 

The offices of each department were grouped 
together, and separated from each other by 
corridors or lobbies. Those of the town clerk, 
borough accountant, medical officer, and 
weights and measures were arranged on the 
ground floor, and the Borough Engineer’s on 
the first floor. The principal staircase, in the 
centre, led directly up to the rooms of the 
Town Council, which wereall planned en suite, 
on the front and side furthest removed from 
the noisy traffic, where the Council Chamber 
was placed, with a public gallery and separate 
staircase thereto from the street. A similar 
staircase was provided for the caretaker, whose 
rooms were required to be on the first floor, 
with convenient access to the mayor's parlour, 
&c. It was proposed to face the buildings with 
“Windy Nook” or “ Denwick” stone, and to 
cover the roofs with Buttermere green slates, 

The estimated cost was about 35,000/., exclu- 
sive of the tower and the forecourt. 





PREMISES, 16 AND 17, PRINCES-STREET: 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 


THESE premises, on the Howard de Walden 
estate, have recently been rebuilt at a cost of 
7,0001. The building comprises a shop on the 
ground floor, with showrooms and residential 
flats on the upper floors. 

An effort has been made to give sufficient 
importance to the business portion of the pre- 
mises by relying on architectural dignity for 
this purpose rather than on large glass sur- 
faces, leaving the top floors apparently unsup- 
ported, as is so commonly the practice in shop 
architecture in London. The absence of 
wooden frames to the windows on the upper 





floors has given the full value and solidity to 








the stone mullions, the glass and iron case- 
ments being let directly into these, and 
although the greater amount of wall space is of 
necessity devoted to the lighting of the rooms, 
no effect of weakness is in consequence pro- 
duced. 

The interior decorations have been executed 
for Miss Annie Down, and include some effec- 
tive panelling and marble lining. 

The whole has been carried out under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Maberly Smith, 
by the contractors, Messrs. Davis & Leaney, of 
Southend-on-Sea, the carving being executed 
by Mr. Michael Murphy, of Battersea. 





MILLBROOK CHURCH, DEVON. 


Tue illustration shows a south-east view of 
the above-named church, which was designed 
to take the place of the existing hideous 
building. 

The general plan consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and vestries, 
advantage being taken of a fall in the site 
towards the east to place the vestries under 
the chancel, a staircase in the south side lead- 
ing down to them. : 

The nave is 73 ft. in length by 24 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and is divided into four bays of 18 ft. 
centres. The north and south aisles are 
10 ft. 6 in. wide, and are of the same length as 
the nave. : 

The chancel, which is 33 ft. in length by 
23 ft. in width, is divided from the nave by 4 
small stone traceried screen, and the chancel 
arch rises to nearly the whole height of the 
roof, the altar being raised six steps from the 
nave floor level. ; 

The roof is of open timber work, the ridge 
being 33 ft. from the floor. 

From various causes the design has never 
been carried out. 

G. H. FELLOWBS PRYNNE. 





DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 


Tuis rather unusual and powerful design for 
the east end of a church was made in compett- 
tion for the Church of St. Peter, Sharrow. It 
is we understand properlv speaking to be 





credited to Messrs. Eden & Williams, though 
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one mullions, the glass and iron case- 

being let directly into these, and 
sh the greater amount of wall space is of 
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interior decorations have been executed 
ss Annie Down, and include some effec- 
nelling and marble lining. 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED IN FINAL COMPETITION.—By Mr. Lovis Amater, F.R.1.B.A. 
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} STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE.—Mr. M. Masertey Smits, : 











Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 12 





























JAPANESE ORNAMENT.—III. 
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DESIGN FOR A CHURCH.—By Mr. F. C. Eben. 
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plate, as it was sent to us by him in the first 
unstance. 





[LLUSTRATIONS OF JAPANESE 
ORNAMENT. 


Taest illustrations are given in connexion 
qith the article on Japanese ornament by 
“Ff. T.P.,” printed on another page, and are 
seferred to and described in that article. 

+~<—+ 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Paddington, South.—Balconies at the first, second, 
third, and fifth floor levels and an entrance porch at 
the floor level of a block of residential flats 
apon the site of Nos. 12-17, Hyde Park-place, Bays- 
water-road, Paddington (Mr. F. T. Verity for the 
executors of the late Mr. A. Bush).—Consent. 

Fulham.t+—Buildings at the Macmurdo-road schools, 
to abut upon Macmurdo-road and Woodlawn-road, 
Fulham (Mr. T, J. Bailey for the School Board for 
London) Consent, 

Hampstead —A bay window to a dwelling-house 
on the north-west side of Richborough-road, Hamp- 
stead, at the north corner of Oak-grove (Mr. A. Cole 
tor Messrs. Mackley Brothers. )—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch at the entrance to a house on 
the west side of Oakcroft-road, Blackheath (Mr. L. 
V. Hunt for Mr. H. Stanton).—-Consent. 

Newington, West.—A one-story addition on the 
forecourt of No, 55, De Laune-street, Kennington 
(Mesers. H. Burman & Sons).—Consent. 

Grenwich.— Retention of a greenhouse at the rear 
of Siebert House, Glenluce-road, Greenwich, abut- 
ting upon Westcombe Hill (Mr. E. Mills), —Consent. 

Westminster. Projecting iron and copper sign in 
front of Messrs. Vacher & Sons’ premises on the 
west side of Great Smith-street, Westminster (Mr. 
G, Weragge).—C onsent. 

_Brixton.--A one-story shop on the forecourt of 
No. 275, Clapham-road, Lambeth (Messre. C. C. 
Lennard & Co. for Messrs. J. Commin & Co.)— 
Refused, 

Dulwich,—One-story additions in front and at the 
flank of Derby House, Grove-vale and Melsourne- 
grove, Dulwich (Mr. H. G. Tarrant for Messrs. W. 
Martin & Co.) —Refused. 

Islington, Westt+—Three two- story dwelling- 
houses upon the garden at the rear of No. 330, 
Liverpool-road, Islington, to abut upon Orleston- 
road (Mr. A. J. Bellew).—Refused. 
_Norwood,—Buildings on the forecourt of No. 162, 
Norwood-road, Norwood (Mr. C. M. Quilter for 
Mr. C, Chismc n).—Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 171, 173, and 175, Lower Clapton - road, 
Hackney (Mr. J. Hamilton for Mr, F. Sharman).— 
Refused, 





Hampstead.—Three houses with shops on a site 
onthe eastern side of Edgware-road, to abut also 
upon Maygrove-road, Hampstead (Messrs. Done, 
Hunter, & Co, for Mr, H. Neal).— Refused. 

Hampstead.—Buildings on the east side of Fortune 
Green-road, Hampstead, to abut also upon Weech- 
pi ag C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. C. Pain).— 


Peckham —A one-story showroom on part of the 
orecourt of No. 119, L'nden-grove, Peckham (Mr. 
A E. Mullins for Mr. Daniels).—Refused. 

Wookwich.—One-story shop: upon the forecourts 
ao 57, 59, 61, and 63, High-street, Piumstead 

t. H. Busbridge for Messrs. C. Carthew and S. T. 
oe ).— Refused. 

rand.—The fixing of projecting illuminated sign 
= on the eouth-west pons of the Palace 

tre, at the corner of Greek-street and Shaftes- 
bury-avenue (Mr. P. A. Todd for the Pulace Theatre 
“0, Limited ).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Lemsington, North.—Stables and coach-house, with 
to oat rooms Over, at the rear of No. 50, Kensing- 
fror ark-road, at less than the prescribed distance 
(Mee the centre of Portobelio-road, Kensington 
dena C.R. Cross & Co. for Mr. A. Leaver).— 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 

: Projections. 

op Gzington, West.t+—Ten houses on the site of Nos. 

Newi 69 (odd numbers) inclusive, New-street, 
a Dgton (Messrs. Briant & Son for Mr. A. F. de 
Bree Consent. asans 

Uiagham ae buildings on the eat side of 

Bistos nae and south side of South Esk-street, 

Sane (Mr, J. MeMullen-Brooks for Messrs. C. 
Pte ce & C>., Ltd.)—Cnsent. 

froat Pstead.—The retention of a projecting bay in 

of No. 108, Heath-street. Hamostead (Mr. 


Come uater for the Express Dairy Company).— 


name cf} Mr. Eden alone{appears upon the 


Marylebone, East.~A one-sto: bay windo 
and a water-closet and lavatory addition adjoining 
Renae bee hae snore to No. 18, York-terrace, 
8 Park, St. Marylebo Mr. A. 
tor Mr.C L. Hill).—Coosest” | wees 
Dulwich+—A bay window in front of No, 16 
Wood-vale, Honor Oak, Dulwich (Messrs. C. B. 
Remnant & Son for Mr. S. Lamb) —Refused, 
Strand.t+—An iron and glass shelter to the en- 
trance to the Villa-villa and Burke Hotel and 
Restaurant, Nos. 37 and 38, Gerrard-street, Soho 


(Mr. L. Sandilands to: Mr. A. laroni).—R -fused. 

Nine of Frontage and, Temporary Building. 
Fulham.—The retention of an iron gas-meter 

house at the Mead Ambulance Station, Town Mead- 


road, Fulham (Mr. T. D. Mann for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board).—Consent, 


Space at Rear. 


Chelsea.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so tar as relates to the proposed erection of a 
building, to be known as Sloane-gate Mansions, on 
the east side of D’Oyley-street, Chelsea (Mr. C J. Cc. 
Pawley for Mr. Layton). —Consent. 


Deviation from Certificd Plans. 


Kensington, South.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
erection of the Civet Cat public-house, Nos. 72 and 
74, High-street, Kensington (Mr. T. W. Willis, for 
Messrs. Truman).—Consent. 

Strand.—Deviations from the plan certified by the 
District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the Act, so 
far as relates to the proposed re-erection of N». 1, 
Coventry-street, St. James's, Westminster (Messrs. 
H. Cooper & Sons, for Mr. H. Appenrodt).—Con- 
sent. 

Marylebone, West.—Deviations from th: plan 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates tv the proposed re- 
erection of an addition at the rear of No. 63, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Marylebone (Messrs. Mullet, 
Booker, & Co., for Mr. S. Quick).—Refused. 
Finsbury, Central.—Deviations from the plan cer- 
tified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re-erection 
of the Lord Wolseley beerhouse, N». 55, White 
Lion-street, Finsbury (Mr. H. H. Tasker, for Mr. 
C, Kilby).— Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 





out of a new street, for carriage traffic, to lead trom 


Hill-road (for Mr. J. Newton).—Consent. 


eastern side of Crofton Park-road, Brockley, Lewis- 
ham (for Mr. J. W. Webb).—Refused. 

Means of Escape at the {Top of High Buildings, 
Westminster —That -the applications 
C. J. C. Pawley, 
deviations from the p 
on November 26, 1902, with respect to the means | f 
of escape in case of fire, proposed to be provided 
in pursuance of Section 63 of the A>t, on the sixth 
and seventh stories of blocks A, B and c, of St. 
James’s-court, Buckingham “Gate, Westminster.— 
Consent. 

*.* The recommendations marked + are contrary ‘o 
the views of the Local Authorities. 





—_ 
ed 


Correspondence. 





THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


StR.—Mr. Wood's description of the Surveyors’ 
Institution as a body largely composed of 
auctioneers and estate agents is not reasonable. 
The inference drawo from such terms ty those 
who do not know the facts would be that taey are 
rsons who are principally considered in selling 
household furniture or letting houses. : 

There are two classes eligible for membership :— 

1. Land agents and surveyors. 
2. Quantity surveyors. — 

Both of these classes are subjected to an examina- 
tion, differing for each class. The land agent does 
not pose as a quantity surveyor, nor the quantity 
surveyor asa land agent. There are also special 
examinations in forestry and sanitary science. 

Criticism of the knowledge of quantities of an 
“ auctioneer and estate agent ” is beside the question. 
No one ever supposes that they know much about 
them. It is, however, the fact that such of the 
members as are eer grea eos in on rad of 

ssed the Lind Agency Examination, — 

“athe Surveyors Institution has been established 
about thirty-five years, has been habitually g meee 
with conspicuous judgment and success, and the 


nation. 
is not of sufficient stringency, but it should be 
realised that all systems of p-ofessional examination 
must be regulated by the general level of education 
of the class from which its members are drawn, 
otherwise they would operate aseffectual deterrents 
to applicants, but all the professions have raised 
their standard of examination concurrently with 
the progress of education. 
Institution is not oblivious 
is certain that their examinations have very 
materially raised the level of the education of the 
surveyor, 


decry the functions of the land agent. 
so surely do not realise the important and diverse 
interests inseparable from the management of great 
estates, and the ability and assiduity which they 
demand from the surveyor. 


for permission to make certain | m 
lans approved by the C ouacil | without any important grievance that they can pro- 


ess their intention to redress, 


probably 
option of purc 
develop it in the best maoner as an 
industrial and residential town. 


wer and light : 
free other enterprises involving an outlay of large 


capital and the employment of ma 





number of its members is strong evidence that 





it supplies the wants of the profession. Tais 








Institution has absorbed a large proportion 


of the land agens and buildin surveyors wh 

know their bu : g its 
members a great number of men of distinguished 
attainments and high chiracter—'s, in fact, an 
association to which any p-ofe:sional man may be 
proud to belong, 


siness, and it comprises among its 


What has the Surveyors’ Institution done for the 


Surveyor 7 


It has established an admirable system of exami- 
It may be objected that this examination 


I think the Surveyors’ 
of the principle, and it 


In the cosflict of opinions on important ques- 


tions such as the law of light and air, the o>era- 
tion and reform of the London Build ng Act, the 
Londoa water supply, the housing of the wi rking 
classes, and general building law, the Sur eyors 
Institution has taken a prominent and powe-ful 
part. 
truly valuable means of intercommunication among 
its members. 
On questions of law and practice contained in the 
ten published volumes of these Notes is a striking 
monumest of care and skill. 
volumes of Transactions in which hardly any paper 
descends to mediocrity have contributed a valuable 
store of opinions and luminous debate to the 
literature of the surveyor’s business. 


It has established, by its professiona: Notes, a 


The extraordinary mass of answers 


More than thirty 


It is a fasiion with many quantity surveyors to 
Such as do 


It has been asubject of comp!aint that the greater 


number of papers read b-fore the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution pertain to land agency sections, but it is 
certain that the council of that body never rejects a 
paper of value on the building side. 
nearly all the vital questions affecting the quantity 
surveyor and of sufficient importance 
foundation of a p:p:r have been discussed already 
The preponderance of the pap:rs in the land 
agency section may be accounted for by the wide 
Dulwich —That an order be issued to Messrs. J. | range of subjects with which the land agent is con- 
Newton & Co., sanctioning the formation or laying | cerned 


Moreover, 


tor the 


The policy which will prove most effectual in 


Balchier-road, Forest Hill, Camberwell, to Forest | raising the condition of the surveyor and increasing 
their strength as a body will be the unity of the sur- 
Lewisham.t+—That an order be issued to Messrs. | veyors of all parts of the kingdom in one institution, 
D. Snith, Son & Oakley, refusing to sanction the/a condition which would, amoag other benefits, 
formation or laying out of new streets for carriage | contribute to that uniformity of practice which is 
traffic on part of the Crofton Park estate, on the | thought by many to be desirable. 


What does Mr. Wood offer us? A new Associa- 


tion, without funds, without prestige, with few men 
of weight as members (for the majority of such are 
already members of the Surveyors’ Institution and 
of Mr.| have sense enough to adhere to it), without any 


achinery of examination, without a building, and 


The registration of the quantity surveyor is as 


impracticable a3 the registration of the architect 
Suc a project can offer small attraction to any 
persons except those who despair of being accepted 
as members elsewhere, and who would be about the 
last from whom any valuable reform might be 


expected. 


Does Mr. Wood think he will forward his scheme 


by suggesting (as he does) invidious comparisons 
between the quantity surveyors of different parts 
of the kingdom ? Tne compliment to one section 
must tend to estrange the other. 


As to the attachment of letters to Mr. Wood’s 


signature, my letter dealt with what I thought to 
be geaeralities, and was not inteaded to be personal. 
The ostentation of which he accuses me has been 
confined to the letters “ F.S I.” on the headings of 
letter paper, to business cards and the title-pages of 


books. 


JOHN LEANING. 





THE GARDEN CITY PIONEER 
COMPANY. 
$1n,—This company, as many of your readers 
know, has been formed to acquire an 


hase of a large estate, and to then 
entirely new 


To carry out the scheme effectively, electrical 
works, water works, roads, and 


ny workmen, 

i necessary at an early stage. Those work- 
= on need to be housed, and it will be most 
desirable to house them on the estate and in per- 
manent, a3 distinct from temporary, dwellings. 
Taerefore one of the first things to be done will pe 
to erect a considerable number of cottages. Now, 
itis most desirable that those cottages should be 
planned in the best possible way aad afford the 
best accomm >datioa, consistent with theic Dsias 
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Fig. 55.— Boring bit. 
Fig. 56.—Miners’ jumper. 
Fig. 57.—Jumper proper. 


Fig. 52.—Quarry pick. Fig. 58.—Tamping bar. 
Fig. 53.—Steel drill. 


Fig. 54.—Plug and feathers. Fig. 62.—Wedge. 
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Fig. 61.—Sawing machine. 
Fig. 62.—Stone : 
and mouldiag machine. 


Illustrations to Student's Column. 
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Fig. 63.—Rubbingmachine. 
dressing Fig. 64.—Mason's server. 
Fig. 65.—Mason’s frame saw. 
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Fig. 64.—Mason’s hand saw. 
Fig. 67.—Mason’s mallet. 








let at a rent which will place them within the means 
of the workmen employed. The Company will 
probably assign to each cottage a space of not less 
than 220 sq. yds.; but as this represents more 
garden ground than many would care to deal with, 
the idea occurs to me that a large part of the back 
garden space might be thrown into a central 
quadrangle and let in allotments to those who 


y object in writing this letter is in the hope of 
inducing some of your readers to make useful sug- 
carrying out of sucha plan; 

that the project will afford 
scope, not only for the building of workmen's 
cottages, but for superior residences and for the 
erection of large buildings, 


gestions towards the 
but I need hardly say 


and these so arranged 
j Spaces around them as to secure a com- 
bined and harmonious effect rarely seen in our 
EBENEZER HOWARD, 
Director and Manager. 





ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND CoUNTY 
ENGINEERS.—Owing to pressure on our 
are obliged to omit the r 
this Association at B 
in our next issue. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


> report of the meeting of 
irmingham, which will appear 


fe val OF BUILDING TRADE 
_ ¢ annual meeting of the National 
of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Ireland, held in London, Mr. Charles 
essrs. Holme & Green, 
ed President for the en- 


3 of the firm of M 
of Liverpool, was appoint 





ua 
After the “ca ere 
covering the building-stone deposit has been 


The Student’s Column. 


BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES, 
CHAPTER 3. 
Freestone Mason. 
be necessary to divide this 
chapter into three parts—Quarrying, 
Stone Conversion, and Tools of the | req 
Freestone Mason—embracing the various pro- 

cesses undergone by stone from its 
out of the earth to its final position in the 
and toned er the tools and 
machinery employed for this purpose. 

A brief account of the first may be interest- 
ing and helpful, especially as many quarries each blow. The plug an 
are now owned by builders ; while the cutting 
and conversion o; stone, either at the quarry 
or in the yard, is a natural se 
which the student ought to be acquainted 
The special tools used by the mason in finally 
working the material will then be dealt with, 
together with descriptions of the modes of 


quence with 


By freestone is meart the comparatively 
softer kinds, such as certain sandstones and 
limestones, which can be freely operated upon 
with the ordinary tools of the mason. 
ing. 
or “stripping” soil 


j 
| 
{ 


| 


clea 








stri off, either by blasting or otherwise, 
bey thus laid hone is quarried in one of 
'three ways—by hand tools, by explosives, or 
by channelling and wedging. 
Hand Tools are used when the 
wality, thin and friable. They 
pick, crowbar, steel wedge, 
hammer, drill, and plug and feathers. The 
ck (fig. 52), crowbar, and wedge are 
the layers, which are 
the hammer, a heavy 
of to or 14 Ibs. 
drill (fig. 53) is 
the plug and f 
with one hand a 
\it with a hammer, 


the stone is of 
an inferior q 
comprise the 


quarry 


then broken 
ren? the holes to —s 
the operator grasping ! 

ing the other to strike 
na rotating the drill between 


ployed for splitting unstratified 
serting them in a row of hi 
diameter ed — 6 in. a 
Ly eal when the stone w 
the trace thus indicated. 1 b 
consist of a steel plug or wedge, 5 in. long by 
£ in. wide, and two half-round 
nd we steel, 44 Se by 2 in. wide, 
reeto a t 
hammer between the feathers till the desir 


—along the 
set aciving them 


In Bath 
never blasted because of the tenden 
shatter and waste, but it is sawn ‘” 5 
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saw, the blocks so 
their beds with the 
» any rough 


shaped by means of a 
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the ceiling of 
e for the one- 
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torn by wedges, and 
then removed by long steel bars, 
Jewises, cranes, the latter at the top of the 
heading for haulage purposes. In sawing 
underground, water is always required, not so 
anuch that it the stone softer along the 
dine of but becauses it washes out the 
dirt made g the operation, and thus frees 
the cut of obstruction. 


Explosives.— should be avoided as 
{ar as possible in obtaining building stone, as it 
shakes the material and causes waste. It is, 
however, the cheapest method of quarrying 
small blocks, though large ones are often pro- 
Holes of 1 in. and 
upwards in diameter are first pierced in the 
rock to the necessary depth with boring bits, 
jumpers, or machine drills. The boring bit 
(fg. 55)is a short bar or drill, held by one man 
who turns it between the blows of another man's 
hammer, while the jumper (fig. 56) is a heavy 
iron bar, with either a projecting chisel-shaped 
end or a spiked point. The reason why the 
ing edge is wider than the diameter of the 
is that it may clear itself when sinking the 
holes. jumper pr has a weight in 
the middle, or about 2 ft. from one end, to give 
greater impact to its descent (fig. 57). It 
cuts by its weight alone, the workman letting 
it drop and twisting it in the aperature after 
each rebound or jump. It is about 6 ft. long 
and has two bits, one for pitching, say about 
in, and the other (called the bottomer) for 
pitching about jin. less. The tool is used 
with both hands, and makes twenty or thirty 
holes per hour, the holes being about 4 in. 
deep and 4in. apart for granite. Machine 
rock-drills, driven by steam or compressed air, 
are engaged in works of magnitude, where 
they are rapid and effective. 

The hole when completed is charged with 
coarse-grained gunpowder, dynamite, or other 
explosive, and the remaining space rammed 
with dry clay, sand, or chips of rock, called 

tamping.” This is forced down with the 
tamping bar (fig 58), some 4 ft. in length, 
which has a thickened end with a groove to let 
out the fuse, and a copper termination to 
erevent the likelihood of striking fire. The 
hring fuse may also be protected by a groove 
ina piece of wood, or by a tube, and should 
burn at about the rate of a yard per minute, 
Tangye’s or Bickford’s fuse, costing from 2d. 
‘0 44d. per fathom, being very serviceable. 
Ph stone is invariably shattered by heavy 
beer repeated light charges are preferable 
or detaching without disintegrating. A cubic 
yard of rock in ordinary quarrying will 
require 3 Ib. to # Ib. of powder ; and the explo- 
Sion starts a mass whose volume approaches 
the cube of the line of least resistance, which 
is the shortest distance from the charge to the 
aearest surface. Electricity is convenient to 
fuvlode several charges simultaneously, and 
or great blasts indispensable. 

Channelling and Wedging.—This mode of 
oe is adapted to rocks lying in layers, 
al which thes readi planes of cleavage 
; Pes which readily split, or to stone that 
haw? bard to break up with the ordinary hand 
ools, but not so t as to necessitate ale. 
, state is easily c 
by yore, narrow channels along its line of 
steel nserting and driving a series of 
fteaue ee, Rock-drilling machines are 

quently made to cut these grooves, being 
the 80 that they can be moved forward as 
fied ork Proceeds, "Blocks of harder unstrati- 

stone are loosened by channelling as 
and sinking rows of “ pool-holes,” as 


a 
g 
: 


=e 


bit or jumper. Into these orifices steel 
. gads 
and wedges, 4 in. to 6 in. long (figs. 59 and 60), 
tela torte with the hammer, the process 
termed “ and wedging ” ; or 
and feathers may be requisiti if the 
economical ana saiceeneY i method is 
expeditious for masses, 
xcept in granite and the hardest rocks. 


# 


"| deal of stonework, especially of the softer 


, either with the boring | q 
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Stone Conversion, 


By stone conversion is here meant 
portion of our subject which deals with Pang 
working machinery and its associations than 
the actual cutting of the material by hand, 
which will be treated under the head of 

Tools of the Freestone Mason.” A great 


kinds, is now dressed by machin , and it 
will not be out of place to illustrate and 
describe a few appliances, especially as the 
advantages possessed by machinery over 
manual labour are becoming more widely 
known, and its use greatly extending. 

Mr. Powis Bale, in his book on stone-working 
machinery, says :—* What can machinery do 
in the way of stone conversion? At the 
present time this may be briefly summarised 
as follows :—Stone may be sawn, dressed, 
squared, faced, and polished. Architrave 
mouldings, cornices, ovolos, pilasters, astragals, 
ogees, scotias, strings, and other straight, 
undercut, and curved mouldings may be 
shaped and finished in every way superior to— 
and at an immense saving over—hand labour. 
All the heavy work in small mouldings, panels, 
recesses, &c., can be also worked. A well- 
designed machine should dress (work faces 
and beds) 30 ft. per hour stones of moderate 
hardness. The cost of this, allowing two men 
and one boy to supply stone and attend 
machine, would amount to about 2s., whilst 
an average price to dress the same by hand 
would amount to about 5s.” 

Those stones which are homogeneous, strong 
and tough, and comparatively free from grit, 
can be worked by machines which resemble 
those used for iron ; but the harder and more 
brittle kinds require to be fashioned in a style 
similar to dressing by hand. 


A Sawing Machine for stone and marble is 
shown in fig. 61. In this apparatus the saw 
frame is actuated by a pendulum driven by a 
connecting rod and crank from the belt shaft 
in the usual manner. The vibrating frame is 
strongly made, and is provided with convenient 
means for setting the saw-blades so that blocks 
may be cut into any number of required slabs. 
The wearing surfaces are made adjustable to 
keep the frame true in its motion, while the 
stone operated upon is transported by means 
of a truck running on rails. The connexion 
from driving shaft to pendulum is made direct 
by a connecting rod attached to a heavy fly- 
wheel disc. Such a machine will take blocks 
varying in size from 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6in. by 
3 ft. 6 in. to 14 ft. by 7 ft. by 7 ft. The action 
of stone saws is assisted by sand and water fed 
into the cut, or by carbons or black diamonds. 

There are also Circular Dry Saws which cut 
Portland or stones of similar hardness, with a 
feed of 6 in. per minute ; they have been con- 
structed up to 13 ft. in diameter. The saw 
gives the stone a plane surface at once, any 
roughness left being removed by rubbing with 
grit or sandstone. ; 

Brunton and Trier’s Stone-dressing Machine 
is much employed for the purpose indicated by 
its title. Its essential feature is a set of four 
small chilled cast-iron discs, with bevelled 
edges, obliquely planted in the vertical surface 
of a large wheel, which turns somewhat 
slowly, the stone being made to traverse on a 
table while thetmachine itself is in a fixed 
position. These discs, rotating rapidly at the 
rate of 1,200 revolutions per minute, grind the 
surface of the block as it passes. This appa- 
tus will dress stones up to 4 ft. on the face and 
6 ft. long, ‘and, if driven by a 5 h.-p. to6 h.-p. 
engine, will dress from 280 ft. to 350 ft. super. 


of stone per day, thus doing the work of from | yard 


twenty to thirty masons in an economical 
manner. 

A Stone-Dressing and Moulding Machine— 
also called a Steam Mason—is used for marble 
as well as for freestone. It is illustrated in 
fig. 62, with a large piece of stone being 
worked. Such an implement meets all the 
ordinary requirements in dressing stone, as it is 
able to cut off rin. in thickness of hard grit 
stone, and proportionately more in so ter 
material, at the same time leaving a true and 
smooth surface. It may therefore be used in 
uarries, first for scabbling blocks out of the 
rough state, and then dressing them on one, or 
all sides, ready for fixing. The machine will 
do the work of ten men. In hard grit stone it 
will dress 180 ft. ay at per ft. a 

of nine hours, to a surface super! 
iol Lansied work. It is also capable of 
working any ordinary straight moulding, and 


may be dre:sed on all four sides ready. for 
xing in one hour. The force ired: for 
“ving is very small, an en of 6 h.p. bei 

sufficient for two rm theetnanaaieae’ These 
are made with tables from 8 ft. to 12 ft. long, 
and a strong vice is fixed on the latter for the 
Purpose of holding the block in position. A 
patent rocking-table can be used, by means of 
which a stone, when once fixed on it, can, in 
half a minute, be turned any side up, or set at 
any angle ready for cutting. For working 
mouidings the rocking-table is invaluable, and 
an apparatus with a 12/{t. table will dress a 
stone 12 ft. by 5 ft. by 4 ft. in size. 

Machines which attack the rough blocks and 
reduce the inequalities somewhat are termed 
“ stone-cutters.” After this treatment the mate- 
rial goes to the stone-grinding and stone-polish- 
ing appliances, except when the moulding- 
machine is required. The two former differ 
only in the degree of fineness of the surface 
produced, and are sometimes styled rubbing 
machines (fig. 63). The rubbing is accom- 
plished by placing the stones upon a horizontal 
circular plate of cast iron, 12 ft. or so in 
diameter, and revolving at great speed, to 
which water and fine sand are continually 
applied as found necessary, the stone being 
braced to prevent its sliding; several small 
stones can be done at once. A little stream of 
water works the sand under the blocks, and 
also carries away the débris. The rubbing of 
mouldings, &c., is done by hand. One of 
these machines will dress about 400 feet super- 
ficial per day at a cost of 1d. or 2d. per ft. The 
advantage of this apparatus is that it takes the 
stone in the rough state and reduces it by 
rubbing to a true polished surface without the 
previous aid of chisels. This rubbing is fre- 
quently called polished work. 


Tools of the Freestone Mason. 


The following tools are employed by the 
freestone mason :— 


1, Frame saw. 12. Drag. 

2. Mallet. 13. Iron rubber. 

3. Scabbling hammer. 14. Square. 

4. Spalling hammer. 15. Straight edges. 

5. Waller’s hammer. 16. Winding strips, &c. 
6. Pitching tool. 17. Templets and moulds. 
7. Punch. 18. Sweeps. 

8. Point. 19. Rule. 

9. Inch tool. 20. Spirit level. 

10. Boaster. 21. Com 

11. Broad tool. 22. Hand Barrow. 


Trowels, lines and pins, spirit level, plumb 
level, rods, mash hammer, hod, mason’s servers 
or shovels (fig. 64), &c., are also used by the 
wall mason or waller for the setting of the 
stone in actual building operations. The 
mason’s banker is like that of the bricklayer, 
but is frequently of stone instead of wood. 

The Frame Saw of the mason consists of a 
long, thin steel blade, 4 in. by 4, in. with no 
teeth, but sometimes slightly jagged at the 
edge. It is fixed in a wooden frame and hori- 
zontally worked backwards and forwards by 
two men, cutting the stone by its own weight. 
To facilitate the operation, clean, sharp sand is 
washed into the “kerf” or saw-cut by water 
trickling down an inclined plane from a trough 
or vessel above. For soft stones an ordinary 
two-handed tocth saw is oftenemployed _ 

If it is required to saw large blocks a heavier 
type of implement is essential, hanging froma 
tripod and worked by two men as before (fig. 
6s). A trough or vessel is kept filled with sand 
and water, which runs down through a slit at 
the bottom on to a sloping piece of slate and 
into the cut made by the movingsaw. Such an 
apparatus is permanently set up in the mason's 


rd. 
A small hand saw with a wooden back, as 
sketched in fig. 66, is convenient for cutting 
grooves in window sills to receive iron 
tongues. It is simply pressed backwards and 
forwards, with the addition of sand and water. 
Carpenter’s saws are frequently used for 
cutting soft stones. ; ae 

“Sawing or half-plain work” is the term 
applied to that face of the stone which comes 
from the saw, such as the surfaces of joints, 
which present a smooth appearance. For a 
description of “ plain work” see further on. 

The Mallet is of beech, and is used for 
striking the chisels, points, &c., and for tapping 
the heavier stones into — It has a short 
handle and cylindrical head, 7 in. across. 
Being of seta = delivers just the kind of dull 
blow that is required by the stonemason. 
Fig. 67. 
saunas is a similar but smaller mallet, 
convenient for carved work. 





an astragal moulded step, 6/ft. by 1ft. by 7 in., 
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accord designs prepared by Mr. William | with reference t> the loan estimate for 1903-4, 
ey See The building wilt be constructed | pointed out that during the past ten years there had 
upon the two-tier system ; and it will been very little change in the amount spent on 
over 1,200 people, school building ; and the anticipation that, as the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, NoTTincHam.— | child of London had ceased to increase. 
‘of the old school, and | On the aoth ult. the Bishop of Nottingham, Dr. | the 3 ore op peoonat of 

that he was a philosophies of ioe esc Tee all| Brindle, DSO, laid the foundation-stone of, the | Pew Haotons weg p growing had proved to 


be fallacious. On the contrary, the Works D b 
very well at this time of day to mark several rising | 5*¥ y epart 


ment was as full of work asever. He desired to 
scien Ot cine the eeations of te haga oases en sg oe = . 74 al 
ce, a 
Society a8 to how many “papers” they have con- 1si., while this year it was 30!. The ng 
tributed to our knowledge, but we too seldom tisti th ee ementieen: for 
= Pree + atin engy wins cathy con was commonly used—in recent Parliamentary de- 


bates, for instance—to indicate the cost of building. 
upon from which to cull information, and nothing The thod was to moultiply the number 
but opprobrium to stimulate them. A_ building ordinary 


of children in the schools by the assumed average 
might look artistic enough after it has been cost per “place.” It was, therefore, worth while 
put up, but the difficulty is to design and to examine carefully how the statistic was worked 
plan it on a blank sheet of paper to begio out if it was to be used as a comparative test of the 
with. The design and plan of many a difficult cost of construction. But it was not to be supposed 
mathematical problem has rested, to begin with, that the whole of the cost was incurred in providing 
with Sir George Stoker, His contributions in that 


. accommodation for children, as part of the money 
direction have greatly facilitated girder construction was spent on drainage, playgrounds, boundary 
and strains and stresses in buildings pone), walls, schoolkeepers’ houses, and various other 
though few people of the present generation wo ways. Thus, in the year 1gor, contracts were given 
think so, as matters mathematical have been so for fifteen new echools and enlargements, amounting 
much co-ordinated of late years. This reminds us to 219 968! ; and as these schools were to provide 
that mathematics differs a great deal from the accommodation for 7,997 children, the cost per 
natural sciences in that, whilst the full meed of child, including 10 per cent. for furniture and 
praise is nearly always bestowed on the original expenses of architeci’s department, was set down 
discoverers in such subjects as geology, zoology, and as 30/, But the expenditure of 219,968. included, 
botany, it very rarely is in pure science subjects besides 153,218/. for school buildings, 7,032/. for 
such as electricity, acoustics, and mathematics. We centres, and 59,715/. for drainage, playgrounds, &c. ; 
will not seize upon this occasion to enlarge upon and though room in classrooms and halls for only 
SE ee To en wan rane er ee 
mathemati i S . y contai ditional 
ceived their due even from their own colleagues— ent oe 


: f sn apes t 1,340 children more, of 9 337 in all. Using the 
orbs public aaa tobe Sir George Stokes oe number of children thus modified to divide the cost 
d , 153,218, d 
cipally ftom te circumstance that towards the a mein tt peng eg Ala 
close of his academic career he was ‘ywgen ~ for individual schools showed that even in 1901 it 
pagent Soy Pegs ro ge > ga is doubtful was possible to Fone gat a school at the rate of 
: ” : : 134. 143. per “ place,” and in 1922 a contract was 
rep ae nner given fot asctiool Duilding at the rate of 121148. 
the professor, like most genial men of the old school, yplerron ge om A yard 'c aa gon be , tena gg 
ee 0 tne lcheition ok be ct building at an excessive cost, in comparison with 
ties ens to deal almost enciusivel y with higher the expenditure incurred in adjacent districts. 


mathematics, he had always a warm heart for such BLACKLEY ii0USING SCHEME, LANCASHIRE.— 
students as needed encouragement in lower stages, The Sanitary Committee of the City Council have 


: epared a report on the new proposals they make 
nt ee ee bave bees Vite regatd tothe Blackley housing scheme. In 
Ne eee os ee ca April, 1901, they were directed by the Council to 

ke many professors of the old school (for be formulate a scheme for building 203 houses on the 
es Bs was born in 1819), he studied theology wy Blackley estate of the Corporation, and to borrow 
ei. | ardently, and tried his best to assimilate that 60,0c00f for this purpose. They prepared a scheme 
44 science with the pure and natural sciences. With with plans oe 4 gous rier pr rcs samen aiese aed 
this aspect of bis career we have sothing to Go. it some interviews atterwards took place with the 
is rather with the demonstrations to the few Local Government Board. It was found that the cost 
F students whom he taught in the University—for * : 
there were never many in his own classes, as of the houses under the proposed scheme would be 
he aimed at high tonibinn-cthet weare interested in. | the sum of 2,550/., and during the past year work- heavy, and the matter was deferred until after the 
They were fraught with benefit, and, as we have | ™€® have been busily engaged reconstructing the pea 50 a Ha H. wie ol en ne 
said before, were of material assistance in laying the | Premises to suit the requirements of the Burgh. seporation, w pe. peapares pues Sa 
foundation-stones of modern pure mathematical | No alteration has been made in the elevation, wards revised them with a view of reducing the 
science. but the most has been made of the interior | cost of the houser. A description of the revised 
arrangements. The different departments of the | Plans is given in the report of the Committee, and 
new section, although in communication with | it is stated that the Housing Sub-Committee have 
the old section, are reached by a separate entrance approved them. It is also stated that the laying 
and by means of a fine staircase. The basement of | Out of the necessary roads on the estate is proceed- 
the heliding be octupled by otices Soe the outdoor | ing. Bae ianeue hee wane ht grt 
sanitary staff and the lady sanitary inspector, and | Mende application sho 
= the ound po the offices of the Medical pet tiger —_ woe! sparred yc 
cer an e sanitary ins or. The first floor | 19, , for D se roads, an SOEr 
has been set aside for the Provost's room and a aroun — e — by the Sanitary 
committee-room. o the second floor are a mmittee.—Manchester Guardian. 
smoking-room and coffee-room. Oa the top story| EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE.—At 
are two houses for officers. Alterations on the|a meeting of the Building Trades Exchange, Ltd., 
— bene chambers, — : new stair- | held on the 29‘h ult., in the rooms, 26, a 
D e rearrangement of the Town Clerk’s | Edinburgh—Mr. James Miller presiding—Mr. james 
department, are also contemplated. Provision has Sreatie ordatnedk lectured oe ths housing question 
further been made for offices for the weights and | in large cities. It was not always the poorest who 
measures officials and the Sheritf Clerk, and for | inhabited sium areas. He had in his own experience 
seven additional police cells and a new muster-|in Edinburgh found families with a combined in- 
pen the back area of the acquired property. | come of from 2/. to 5/. per week living under the 
acluding the purchase price, the whole alterations | most wretched conditions in the centre of slums 
wheo completed will have cost about 12,co0/., There were, of course, many others who were really 
PROPOSED CoTTaGE HOSPITAL, LEATHE! HEAD. | poor, but who yet mana to keep a comparatively 
—It is proposed to erect a cottage hospital at | comfortable and clean house. There was a class of 
Leatherhead to commemorate the reign of Queen whom it was almost impossible to house 
Victoria. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, of London, has | satisfactorily. Some people, if placed amid good 
been engaged by the Committee to prepare plans. _| surroundings, would not keep them in a good con- 
Baer scngeh ond ou HORTON CHURCH, NORTHUM- dition for more than a week or two. In — 
—o — o the 3rd inst. the Lord Bishop of | circumstances, they ought to have some sympathy 
Newcastle (Dr. Jacob) reopened the ancient parish | with the Corporation of Edinburgh in putting UP 
church at Horton, which has just been renovated as | houses which some ratepayers had condemned as 
Henna memorial to the late Mr. George Baker|byres; he alluded to the so-called model tene- 
orster. The architects were Messrs. Hicks &| ments, where the inside work was a disgrace. | 
Charlewood, and the contractors Messrs. Carse. was probable that the Corporation had “4 str 
the class of ple whom they had unhouse 
and whom aay wer compelled to house again, 
_ who were not fit to te Phe 
perly-equip: dwelling-houses. Discussin : 
remed S the eae he said he did 
not believe in the taxation of land values ; he did not 
believe in taxing any commodity which was 2 
absolute necessity for the community. Facilities 
for travelling to the areas outside of the city 
were all very well, but if such facilities were 
given, the result would be to raise the price 
of the land in euch areas. Mr. Moscrip* 
ion was not to nationalise the land, bu 
to municipalise it. He would have the municipa 
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SiR GEORGE GABRIEL STOXES.—During the past 
week a men of science wep but 


Stokes. The world is the poorer his death 













































































additional rooms 

adjoining the existing building will vide accom- 
modation for gree infants, sixty-five boys and an 
equal number of girls. A sepatate entrance with a 
stone staircase leading from Leen-side is included 
in the scheme, and a ‘mall playground and com- 
munication with the present ls have been 
arranged for. The estimated cost of the new room 
is about 2,000/. Messrs. Evans & Sons are retpon- 
sible for the architectural work, and the contractors 
are Messrs. J. H. Williamson & Son. 

CHURCH, LAXDORE, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—The 
memorial stone of the new Church of St. Paul’s, 
Landore, was laid recently. The church will 
accommodate 700 adults, and consist of a nave 
79 ft. by 29 ft., north and south aisles each 76 ft. by 
11 ft. Sin.; chancel, 36 ft. Oin. by 25 ft.; organ 
chamber, 18 ft. 6in. by 14 ft. 6in.; and clergy 
vestry, 15 ft. by 17 ft. In consequence of a con- 
siderable slope in the site (quite 15 ft. from west to 
east in the length of the building), the choir 
vestry, 17 ft. by 14 ft, has been placed in the 
basement, and is reached by a wide stone stair- 
case; and in addition to this accommodation a 
schoolroom, 34 ft. by 25 ft ; and a classroom, 
14 ft. by 18 it. 6 im. is provided. The church is 
entered through porches on the north and south 
sides. The chancel will havea five-light east window 
The west front has three two-light windows, be- 
tween the buttresses. An octagonal bell turret 
will be placed on the south side of the chancel. 
The whole of the internal walls are to be lined with 
green Quarella stone from the Bridgend Quarries. 
and the arches, piers, and mouldings to the arcade, 
the jambs, tracery, &c., to the windows are of Bah 
stone. The roofs are to be open-timbered, 
and that to the chancel is a waggon - headed 
roof. Externally the walls are to be built with 
thin coursed grey local stone, and the jambs, 
arches, tracery, and other dressings are . being 
executed in red Hollington stone, and the roofs will 
be covered with green slates. The system of heating 
adopted is by hot water. The work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Weaver Brothers, of Manselton 
Works, Swansea, from designs by Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, of Cardiff. 

EXTENSION OF LEITH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.— 
Leith Municipal buildings have just been extended 
from plans prepared by Mr. G. Simpson, the Burgh 
Architect. The five-story dwelling-house adjoining 
the present chambers in Charlotte street came into 
the market, and was purchased by the town for 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BELFAST.—On 
the 28th ult., the new Primitive Methodist church 
at the corner of the Shankill-road, and Berlin-street 
was opened. The superstructure of the edifice is 
built of Laganvale selected brick, lined with 
Murphy's brick. Cut-stone work forms the buttresses 
and pediments to entrance doors, as well as the 
mouldings to windows. Polished granite columns 
are at the entrance doors, with carved base and 
capitals. The length of the building is about 6s ft. 
by 45 ft., with an end gallery, also a vestry and 
chamber for heating apparatus. The church is 
4 lighted by electric light. There is a tower at the 
f corner of Shankill-road and Berlin-street, with 
spire. The whole of the exposed woodwork is 
pitch pine, the ceilings being sheeted diagonally 
into panels. Boyle's patent air-pump ventilators 
have been used. Additions are made to the present 
church so as to afford ample space for Sunday- 
school work, and a shop is built in connexion with 
the church. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
John Fraser, C.E. (Messrs. Fraser & Son). The 
contractors are Messrs. C. & W. M‘Quoid. Collap- 
sible gates and ornamental railings have been 
erected by Messrs. Winnington & Co, electrical and 
mechanical engineers, under the supervision of Mr. 
Wm. Geddis. This firm also supplied the electric 
light installation. Stained glass windows were 
supplied by Messrs. Campbell Brothers. 

CHURCH, CARDIFF.—The Bishop of Llandaff for- 
mally opened the new parish church of All Saints at 
Adamsdown recently. The new building provides 
accommodation for 330 worshippers. There are 
two stories, the basement being used as schoolroom, 
vestry, and clergy-room. The church has been built 
at a cost of 2,5col., the architects being Mesers. 
Seddon & Carter, and the builders Messre. E. R 
— Brothers. : 

HEATRE, WEST STANLEY, DURHAM.—It i = 
posed to erect a new theatre at West Stanley prs 
the Stanley Royal Theatre Co., on a site near the 

Royal Hotel. _ Plans have already been passed by 

the Urban District Council and the local justices, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—The Insti- 
tution of Junior Engineers, the annual dinner of 
which will be held on the 14th inst. at the Hotel 
Cecil, will in future be called the Junior Institution 
of Engineers. 

THE Cost OF SCHOOL BUILDIXGS.—The Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley presided on Thursday last week 
over the weekly meeting of the London School 
Board. The chairman of the Finance Committee 
(Sir Charles Elliott), in the course of his statement 
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authorities, as y occurred, acquire land 
in the outlying paying for it, not the 
owners’ , but the fair market value based on 
the rental at the time of purchase. The Corpora- 
tion, becoming thus the would be able to 
feu the land to builders reasonable rates. One 


that system would be that the streets in 
pet could be properly laid out in squares, 
crescents, and terraces, as had been done in the 
new town of ae The beautiful arrange- 
ment of the streets in the new town of Edinburgh 
was due to the foresight of George Heriot and his 
governors who, after George Heriot’s death, acquired 
a huge area on which the new town was built. The 
Chairman said he would like the municipal authori- 
ties who built houses to show exactly how much they 
cost per cubic foot. Mr. Paterson said the Heriot 
Trust had been referred to. That Trust took the 
highest price for their ground they cwld get, just 
as other did. With regard to the housing of 
the poor, he ae they did too much for loalers. 
Mr. that the Heriot Trust were the 
greatest sinners in regard to the laying out of 
narrow streets and high buildings, and he quoted 
Albert-street as an example. He did not know that 
they could hope to elevate a man by putting him 
into a bare, ugy dwelling. They need not givea 
very fine place, but they might, at least, give a 9-ft. 
ceiling, plenty of floor space, and decent walls. As 
to house farming, the municipalities were themselves 
the chief sinners, as they farmed out their houses. 

THE LONDON BUILDING ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

. —The various wards of the City of London are 
organising a strenuous opposition to the London 
Building Act (Amendment) Bill, which will be 
introduced into Parliament next Session. It is not 
disputed that the calamitous fire in Queen Victoria- 
street last year, when ten lives were lost, may call 
for some alterations in buildings with a view to 
en , if possible, the saving of life; but the 

now made by the London County Council 
are regarded as arbitrary. The commercial interests 
of manufacturers and other persons owning or 
occupying property in the County of London wil), 
it is said, be 80 seriously affected that it has been 
decided to ask the Lord Mayor to call a meeting of 
the citizens at the Guildhall in order that the with. 
drawal of the Bill may be obtained. 

THe CoopeR Hewitt LamP.—The British 
Westinghouse Co. gave recently an exhibition of 
this novel mercury vapour electric lamp. It con- 
sists simply of a vacuum tube containing mercury 
in a bulb at one end. The lengths ot those ex- 
hibited were about 3 ft. or 4 ft. long, and 1 in. in 
diameter. A § starting switch was used, and 
the lamps could be run off any pressure of supply 
between 50 volts and S00 volts. When measured 
photometrically in the ordinary manner, the 
efficiency of these lamps comes out very high, but 
the light they give out is not pleasant. Examined 
with the spectroscope, it is seen that it consists of 
yellow, green, and a few violet rays, the red and the 
blue being almost entirely absent. All co!our values 
are altered and people's hands and faces appear to 
have dark patcheson them. The inventor has tried 
toremedy this by using red fluorescent silk which 
glows when the light falls on it. Although the silk 
appears red, yet the fluorescent rays given out are 
not sufficient to alter the general nature of the 
illumination. It was stated that the absence of red 
rays might be an advantage in a drawing office as 
the light was more restful for the eyes. In our 
opinion, a more practical application of the 
principle of this lamp was shown in the Cooper 
Hewitt static convertor which was exhibited at the 
sme time. By means of this convertor direct 
current can be got from three phase mains, and 
when this system of supply is in more general use, 
Many applications will doubtless be made of it. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION: CONTI- 
NENTAL SECTION.—A meeting, attended by experts 
in fire prevention and fire brigade work from all 
Parts of Germany, was held on Monday at Berlin, 
to decide as to the part to be taken by Germany in 

¢ impending International Fire Exhibition. Chief 
Otticer Westphalen, of Hamburg, presided, and was 
supported by the Chief Officers of Berlin, Bremen, 
and other cities, as also by Privy Councillor 
Stibben, President of the Amalgamated Archi- 
‘ectural and Engineering Societies ; Councillor von 
Trevendt, of the Building Police, and a number of 
manufacturers. It was decided that the Ducal Hall 
ot the Earl's Court Exhibition should .be devoted 
‘atitely to the German section of fire appliances 
and fireproofing materials, and a number of firms 
immediately resolved to exhibit extensively. The 
chairmanship of the Fire Brigade Section of the 
irr Group will be occupied by Chief Officer 
Prin Phales, and that of the Building Department by 

Vy Councillor Stiibben. There will also be an 

feat German loan section of German works 
pg engravings, and fire relics, particularly re- 

ing to the great Hamburg fire of 1842. 

C IKES IN OILSHOPS.— At the meeting of the 
~unty Council on Tuesday, the Building Act 
pommittee reported as follows :—‘ The Fire 
Naeade Committee reported to the Council on 
from weet 1% 1901, that the risks to life arising 
re fire in Oilshops were, in their opinion, so 
= that they thought, having regard to the 

— of the past, that the time had arrived 

living. in the interest of the public, the use as 

*Stooms or workshops of rooms above or 
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directly communicating with oilshops sh 

be permitted without (1) adequate yeti 
Prevent the spread of fire from the oilshop to other 
parts of the premises ; and (2) provision of means 
of ready escape from such premises. The Fire 
Brigade Committee further stated that they had 
communicated this opinion to the Building Act 
Committee, and had asked that Committee to 
consider the desirableness of recommending the 
Council to seek statutory authority to enable 
effect to be given to the suggestion. Similar sug- 
gestions have at different times been made by some 
of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and we think 
it desirable to indicate briefly the action taken by 
us on this matter, in connexion with the Bill which 
is being promoted by the Council in the next Session 
of Parliament to amend the London Building Act. 
While this Bill was in preparation we gave careful 
consideration to the necessity of providing means of 
escape in case of fire from premises used in part for 
purposes of trade or manufacture and in part as 
dwelling-houses. Section 74 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, deals with this question so far as 
relates to new premises exceeding ten squares in 
area, and it appeared to us that by amending the 
provisions of this section, the suggestions of the 
Fire Brigade Committee would be met, not only 
as regards all new oil-shops, but also as regards ail 
other kinds of new shops, where the premises, of 
which the shop forms part, exceed ten squares in 
area. Toextend the application of the Section to 
existing shops generally would, in our opinion, 
result in a greater disturbance and injury to trade 
than the danger from fire seems to justify, but 
the practicability of extending it to existing 
oil-shops engaged our earnest attention. The 
statistics, which we were able to obtain from the 
annual reports of the Chief Officer of the Fire 
3rigade as t> the number of fires, and from 
the Post Office Directory as to the number of 
the various kinds of shops, &c., did not, however, in 
our opinion, afford sufficient ground for taking such 
a course. For instance, it was found that the 
percentage of fires, calculated on the average for 
the six years 1896-1901, was in oilshops, 3:28; in 
public houses, 2°48 ; and in drapers’ shops, 2 18. 
As regards the danger from fire in oilshops, it has 
to be remembered that the special risks which tend 
to make the danger greater than in other shops can 
probably be dealt with in the most reasonable and 
effective manner by the introduction of legislation 
to give adequate powers of controlling and regu- 
lating the storage of inflammable liquids and sub- 
stances, and we understand that the Public Control 
Committee are reporting as to the action that it is 
desirable to take in this direction.” 
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LEGAL. 

ALLEGED INJURY TO BUILDINGS BY 
TUNNELLING OPERATIONS — IMPOR- 
TANT CASE. 

THE case of Dawson v. the Great Northern and 
City Railway Company came before Mr. Justice 
Ridley and a special jury on the 29th ult., an action 
brought by the plaintiff, Mrs. Dawson, a widow, 
carrying on business as a draper in the City-road 
and East-road, to recover damages from the 
defendants for injuries to her premises alleged to 
be caused by the underground tunnelling for the 
purposes of the construction of a railway by the 
company. The defence was a denial that the 
injuries were due to the operations of the company. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr. Harry Dobb, and 
Mr. R. J. White appeared for the plaintiff ; and Mr. 
McCall, K.C., Mr. Geo. Cave, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. W. P. Horton for the defendants. 

In this case certain members of the jury had had 
a view of the premises under the order of the 
Court. ice a 

Sir Edward Clarke, in opening the plaintiff's case, 
said that at the end of 1900 his client contemplated 
rebuilding a block of buildings which belonged to 
her in the City-road and East-road, of which she 
was formerly the leaseholder, but of which she 
subsequently became the freeholder at the price of 
10,0001, At the same time she was the leaseholder 
of adjoining property, which was necessary for the 
business she carried on, and in regard to the re- 
building she called in a Mr. Mitchell to thoroughly 
survey the property. The survey commenced in 
November, 1900, at which time there was no 
structural damage whatever, but in April, 1991, 
cracks made their appearance in the walls, which 
indicated that they were the result of something 
going on underground. Thereupon a letter was 
written to the defendants, calling their attention to 
this, and asking if the company had acquired from 
anv one, and, if so, from whom, the right to do any 
work under the premises. To that the company 
replied that they would follow their usual course of 
reinstating the premises to which they caused 
injury. The correspondence continued, and a 
careful watch was kept on the premises by the 
architect and surveyor, whose duty it was to con- 
sider the matter, and from that time down to the 
present the mischief to the premises had been an 
advancing and increasing one. One extraordinary 
thing which happened at this time was that, owing 
to the subsidence of the ground, one of the pillars, 
instead of supporting the girder, was actually being 
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supported and held up by the girder. Interviews 
took place between the representatives of the com- 
pauy and the plaintiff as to the temporary means 
to be adopted to secure the premises, and those 
members of the jury who had viewed the 
Premises would understand what was done to 
avert a serious danger. Subsequently the compasy 
were requested to send in a schedule of the work 
they were prepared to do, and the recom- 
mendation of the company was that the cracks 
should be cut out and the brickwork bonded in. 
Afterwards the company sent in a schedule, and one 
was also sent to the company by the plaintiff's 
architects and surveyors, but no agreement was 
come to with regard to either of the schedules of 
the work necessary to be done. On the part of the 
company, it was suggested that the company 
had ouly taken an easement of the land and not 
the land itself. 

His Lordship said he thought it had been held 
that in constructing a tunnel the persons con- 
structing took the land. 

Mr. McCall said that the special Act of the 
Company specified that the construction of a tunnel 
would not be taking the land within the meaning of 
the Lands Clauses Act. 

His Lordship said he gathered from the opening 
that the real point was that of structural damage 
and how much it would cost to make it goud. 

Mr. McCall said that might be une question, but 
there were a great many others in the case. 

His Lordship : But that is the only one for the 
jury. 

Mr. McCall: The first question is whether the 
tunnelling was the cauze of the damage to the 
premises. 

His Lordship: Ii it was not then you would not 
be liable. 

Sir Edward Clarke, continuing, said that several 
most experienced architects and surveyors had 
examined the premises and prepared specifications 
of the work necessary to be done. The quantities 
had been taken out and submitted to Messrs, Patman 
& Fotheringham, builders, and their estimate of the 
cost of repairing the damage was 3957/. The 
learned counsel submitted that the plaintitt was en- 
titled to that sum, and, in addition, to compensation 
for the loss she had ‘u;tained in carrying on a large 
business, the turnover of which during the last 
twelve months was 86,000/, 

Mr. Chas. Robt. Mitchell, of the firm of Mitchell 
& Raine, architects and surveyors, examined, said 
that in November, 1900, he first inspected the 
plaintifi’s premises, with a view to certain building 
operations, At that time there were no structural 
damages, but in April, 1901, he noticed cracks in 
the party walls, and these increased as time went 
on. In one case the bottom of a pillar was frac- 
tured by a subsidence of the ground, and as it 
remained hanging by the girder it had to be shored 
up. At interviews he had with the Company's 
representatives the Company proposed certain 
work, consisting mainly of cutting out the cracks 
and bonding in the brickwork, but not including 
underpinning. On behalf of the plaintiff he was 
unable to accept that as adequate. He had made 
out a schedule of the work absolutely necessary, 
and that had been sent to the Company, but they 
would not agree to it. He believed that as the 
work was opened up further injury would be 
found, including damage to the foundation of the 
walls. A sum of 200l. for contingencies was in- 
cluded in the estimate of the cost of the work 
To do the repairs in sections, so as to cause as little 
inconvenience to the business as possible, would 
take nine months, but if the business was suspended 
it would take three months. 

In cross-examination witness said he had no in- 
timation of what had taken place in the way of 
alterations before he saw the premises in November, 
1900. The pemises appeared about forty years 
old. The foundations were of the usual and ordi- 
nary description. When he saw the crack on 
Apr.l 19, 1901, it was an absolutely new one, and 
was on the third floor in one of the dormitories. 
He certainly suggested that the crack was caused 
by the tunnelling operations of the defendant com- 
pany. He was as certaio of that as he was that the 
subsequent cracks and damage were caused by the 
work. Not being an engineer he could not say that 
tunnelling with a shield and efficient “grouting 
would prevent subsidence of the land above. If the 
tunnelling under the wall where he saw the crack 
was not done until the September following, he 
would not like to say that the tunnelling caused it, 
but he could say that the cracks developed as the 
tunnelling was proceeded with. The greatest 
amount of damage was undoubtedly done after 
September, 1901. He was aware that the main 
sewer near the plaintiff's premises was remade in 
1899, but he could not say whether it was, or was 
not, made by means of shafts and tunnels. The 
sewer was laid in the water-bearing strata above the 
blue clay, according to the section plan pro- 
duced. He had not paid any particular attention 
to the sewer being a probable cause of the sub- 
idence of the plaintifi’s property. 
othe ‘Slee Seaxamingl by Sir Edward Clarke 
on the 3oth ult., said that none of the injuries to 
the premises was due to any previous alterations or 
insufficiency of the foundations. When he went 
over the premises with the jury he found an 
entirely new crack which he was certain be must 
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that some movement was still going on, but the 
extent to which it might go he could not 

t= In answer toa member of the jary, | witness 
said if there were movement in walls the 
woodwork and skirting would show of it to 
some extent, and as a matter of fact it here 
that in one room the skirting had moved at least 
half an inch. 

By Mr. McCall: He had paid little attention to 
the ‘skirting, but as he had said, it had been drawn 
in one case about half an inch. So far as he knew 
that was the only case. But it must beremembered 
that the skirting was bound by the floor, and the 


sary to bring to Liverpool the supply of water from 
Wales. He also constructed the Liverpool main 
drainage, and had had considerable experience of 
the effect upon buildings from tunnelling. During 
the last four years he had constantly observed and 
inspected the working of tube railways and the 
results upon buildings that had followed their con- 
struction. The construction of the defendants’ 
railway had been executed by the head shield. The 
carrying of a tunnel through the London clay did 
in many cases produce mischief to yw. 4 above 
it. Subsidence was always produced, though visible 
mischief might not follow. He had examined the 
plaintiff's premises, and his opinion was that the 
injuries were due to subsidence, caused by the com- 
pany’s operations, and were not affected by the re- 
construction of the main sewer in 1899. 

pened to plaintiff's he attri- 
buted it to the railway. Dabeis "tee comes was 
water-logged, it would have been impossible for it 
ber, sepa ar fre upon the subsidence of the 
buildings ; , a8 a matter of fact, it was not 
‘water-! . 

His Lordship: Do the defendants rely upon the 
sewer in this case ? 

Mr. McCall: Yes, upon the way it was con- 
structed. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, architect and surveyor, and 
dangerous structure surveyor to the Corporation of 
London, said he had examined the premises, and 
considered that a portion was so dangerous that the 
plaintiff was to blame in allowing customers to go 
in until precautions were taken to prevent an 
accident. His opinion was that great:damage could 
be and was caused by the construction of tube 
railways. He considered that the damage to the 

was due to the construction of the railway 
and to no other cause. 

Cross-examined: He could not say when sub- 
sidence would commence, as it might take place 
any time from twelve hours to twelve months, or 
even longer. 

Mr. Jas. Rush Dixon, Surveyor to the Borough of 
Shoreditch, explained the making of the sewer 
passing the plaintiff’s premises in 1880, and stated 
that the soil in which it was carried was perfectly 
dry. Nothing was done that could possibly cause 
the subsidence of the plaintiff’s 

The witness then proved that defendants’ opera- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the plaintiff's pre- 
mises had injured certain drains and the pavement, 
and the Company paid for the repairs. Along the 
line of the railway there had been disturbances, and 
the Company from time to time paid for the 
repairs, 

In cross-examination, the witness said the re- 
making of the sewer was by the workmen in the 
employ of the local body, and was efficiently done. 
One of the shafts to enable the men to do the work 
was ‘Opposite the plaintiff's premises, and the pre- 
caution twas taken of timbering and strutting all 
ae in the course of the work. 

is stage the hearing of the case journed 
till Pog ath inst. ¥ sina 
On the 4th inst., at the sitting of the C 
McCall said he admitted the liability of ak 4s: 
fendants, but in view of the serious questions raised 
by the case, and the difficulty of dealing with 


Surveyor for the Boroughs of Shoreditch and 
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have taken up his t position earlier in the 
proceedings, as the case had involved the plaintiff in 
enormous He submitted that his lordship 


ledge of that. 
His lordship said he did not think the case came 
within the Arbitration Act. However, it was too 


dama 

The plaintiffs case was then continued, and 
further evidence given as to the damage caused to 
the plaintiff's buildings by the subsidence of the 
land through the defendant's tunnelling operations. 
Mr. Henry Branch, a quantity surveyor, examined, 
said he had made an examination of the premises, 
and had taken out specifications and quan 
with a view to repairs. He was of opinion that the 
cracked walls should be pulled, or anghoone’f pulled 
down, underpinned, and rebuilt. The work would 
cost 3,711/. 

Cross-examined : 

He had no idea what would be the cost of 
merely cutting out the cracks and rebuilding the 


Hi 


The following gentlemen also gave evidence in 
support of the plaintiff's case:—Mr. Harry Love- 
_— an architect and surveyor, and the District 


Islington ; Mr. Frank Hollies, a quantity surveyor, 
of Bedford-row, W.C.; and Mr. G. R. Mortimer, 
estimating surveyor to Messrs, Patman & Fother- 
ingham, builders. This gentleman put the cost of 
repairs alone at 3,957/. Mr. B. Thompson, in the 
employ of Messrs. Trollope, builders, estimated the 
at the sum of 4,090/, 

r. Edwin Howell, an accountant, examined, 
said he estimated that by reason of the interruption 
of trade by the reconstruction of the plaintiff's 
premises there would be a loss of trade equal to 
three months’ trading, and a loss of profit of over 
4,0001., besides that it would be necessary to provide 
sleeping accommodation for the staff, whose bed- 
rooms had been shattered. The kitchen would 
also have to be demolished, and the feeding would 
also have to be done outside. If the business were 
completely stopped for three months the goodwill 
would be and the business ruined. 

Mr. Richard Cross estimated the loss of net profit 
at 3,208/., and damage to the stock by dust and dirt 
of the building operations at 1,500/. The additional 
cost of sleeping and feeding the staff would be 
about 1,000/. 


The case was proceeding when we went to press. 





POINT UNDER A REPAIRING COVENANT 
IN A LEASE. 


MR. JUSTICE KEKEWICH, on the 3oth ult., con- 
cluded the hearing of the case of Wright v. Lawson, 
an action by the plaintiff, the lessor, under a lease 
dated February 24, 1888, of a house and shop situate 
in King’s-road, Fulham against the defendant, the 
lessee asking that the defendant might be ordered 
adage ~ goo entipelin gd oe saa which 

ey were when the lease was replaci 
a bay window which had ah aypaedb cd, It 
peared that the lease contained a covenant by 


the lessor or her 


was served with a notice by the London 





details of the structural alterations which were 


window and arch over the back door. 


















lessee that he would during the term of the lease, as 
often as occasion should require, to the satisfaction of 
or, “ substantially and effectu- 
ally repair, uphold, maintain, drain, paint, whitewash, 
and cleanse the premises for the time being held 
under this demise.” On June 30, 1900, defendant 


Council, under the provisions of the London Build- 
ing Acts, 1894 and 1898, to take down or secure the 
brickwork of the external walls and bay window 
(which was on the first floor), so far as it was 
cracked, bulged, loose, sunk, overhanging, out of 
probe 4 wang ager sister grenye The notice also 
upon the defendant to shore up the bay 

The defen- 


(Fes. 7, 1903. 


dant instructed a builder to with the noti 
and the window was taken dawn As peed 
impossible re-erect 
window as it was before without its Fong 
80 enidant 
main wall of 


the 
Evidence was called to prove that to satisfy the 
new 


bay window 
ar nal Meg ge me i tag t by two 
his 


held that erecting a new 
bay window supported { gry could not be 
of old bay window, and 
defendant was not liable. © accordingly 
entered judgment for the defendant with costs. ~ 
Mr. Stewart Smith, K-C., and Mr. P. Wheeler 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Warrington, 
K C., and Mr. Eustace Smith for the defendant. 











SHOREDITCH ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Leage & Hardy v. The Citizens’ Pro- 
fog d Co., Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Kekewich 
the Chancery Division on the 3rd and qth inst. 

In this case the voy Richard 


simple of premises known as No. 43, Westmorland- 

in the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and 
of a yard and certain buildings used as a cabinet- 
maker’s workshop and a French polisher’s work- 


shop situate in the rear thereof, subject to a lease 
dated June 9, 1395, whereby the premises were 


demised to the other plaintiff, George Hardy, for the 
term of twenty-one years from June 24, 1895. The 

3 claimed an injunction to restrain the de- 
‘endants, their agents, workmen, and servants, from 
or itting to remain any building or 
on north side of Nile-street and the east 


+ 


side of Underwood-street in such manner as to 
darken, injure, or obstruct any of the ancient lights 
of the plaintiffs’ workshops and as the 
same were en ously to taking-down 
of the ancient which previously stood on 
the defendants’ premises. 
It appeared that the cabinet-maker’s workshop 
was situated at the northern end of the plaintiffs’ 
, and the rooms on the ground floor were 
Liguted by five windows looking south, and the 
Se hans feu eae a ey teres five 
windows looking south and also three sky- 
lights in the roof of the building. The total 
height of the building from the level of the 
to the eaves was about 18 ft. and the total 
easel te bedding io tha top the roof was 


i 


i 3 workshop was 
g standing on the west 
and was a narrow 
ted by windows east and 
ts in the roof of the building. 

mentioned building from the 
eaves was about 16 ft., and the 
t of the building to the top of the roof 
plaintiffs alleged that for more 
immediately prior to the com- 
t of the action the full and free access 
light to and for the cabinet-maker’s work- 
French polisher’s workshop through the 
and skylights in the same had been actually 
the said or np by ae Petion and 
their predecessors in ti t interruption over 
» Nile-street and Under- 


ee 
: 
fe 
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ee 


rat 
te 
iz 


situated on the adjacent premises in Nile- 

der wood-street, commenced to 

The plaintiffs 

were situated much 

's workshop and French 

's workshop than any of the old buildings so 

at deux aad defendants threatened, unless 

restrained, to erect their new buildings to a height 

of 54 ft. or thereabouts from the level of the 

yard. | The ntiffs’ case was that, if the de- 

endants’ bui were erected to the intended 

ht and in the mentioned, it would 

y interfere with the access of li ne 
windows and ts mentioned. e€ 

defence was S dcolel that there had been, or would 

be, any substantial or material interference wit 

plaintiffs’ light. 

ecfore action the defendants’ building had only 

been raised just above the level of the old building, 

continued the erection of the 


would be accepted by the plaintiffs. The defea- 
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a as sie ‘ spar Se aaa en 

Alter hearing the evidence as | dager Sw cyanea, which carries a key actuated tumbler and 
counsel his Lene, es a 's located at a right angle to the bolt, and a finger 
in cases = - Jinrob the vised ron om wag connecting said cylinder and bolt together. 
Le udge he had to form the conclusions | 932? of 1902.—H. H. LAKE (F. J. Warren): Manu- 
“ q e recollected a case in which he| /4!#re of Coal Tar Compositions and Pitches. 


of which was said | This invention relates to coal tar and its products, 
rooms he could | such as paving compositions, pitches, and the like, 
intil he sat in a | for use in roofing, paving water-prooting, insulating, 
he found a very | of for any other purpose for which coal tar or its 
across the desk. products may be used. The invention is based on 
ase a pe oe = ane or pitch that consists of 
more depend- 'y pure bitumen is more subject to changes of 
evidence of theory by experts. | temperature than one which is relatively an eee 
some interference with | titumen, that is, it will flow easier when warm and 

The experts for the de- | will be more brittle when cold than a tar or pitch 
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fendantsalladmitted that there had been interference | which is not pure. This property of not bein 
with the light, but they said there was abundant | easily atfected by ctiromes of tanganibers is = 
light for plaintiffs’ premises, His Lordship | pecially desirable for use for roofing purposes, and 
had nathdag, whatever to do with that. The for similar purposes when the tar composition is 
plaintifts the light bad been interfered with | subjected to the action of the elements. It has 
wer quarter, and that was admitted. | been discovered that a tar which contains more 


$s not the most | than 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of lamp black when 
ble for the pur- | used for making roofing felt, will not saturate the 
particular hours of the day. | dry felt well, and will leave a sticky surface, which 
no doubt that if the | causes wastage of the manufactured product, owing 
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injury to the |¢ach other, and on account of not saturating the 
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— eyes the tank is full to liberate the 
ver to supply-valve, and an operating 
lever adapted to raise the dome for flushing the 
tank, and also to raise the valve lever on to its 
supporting arm. 
4,381 of 1902,—W. PEARSON : Chimney Cowls. 
A chimney cow! having two or more superposed 
cone frusta, each ouupaia of a series of concavo- 
convex plates, and arranged with air spaces between 
the upper end of one frustum and the lower end 
of the superposed frustum, and with diametrically 
Opposite spaces between the concavo-convex plates. 


4,043 of 1902.—F,, W. BRAND : Tables, Desks, Cabi- 


nets, and the Like. 


This invention relates to tables, desks, cabinets, and 
the like of the kind wherein folding flaps or leaves 
form the top and in which a movable platform 
automatically rises and takes the place of the flaps 
when they are turned outwards to extend the table 
or the like. It consists in the use of a number of 
inclined grooves or slots for guiding the rising and 
falling platform in combination with studs on the 
edges of the said platform which ride ia the said. 
inclined grooves or slots. 


“west was interfered | to the different layers of felt in the rolls adhering to | 4.713 of 1902.—C. PEGRAM : Roof Tiling. 
This consists in the combination with tiles havin 
be protected. | felt thoroughly, makes an inferior roofing paper, and | wedge-like keys, or ribs, of laths having edges ante 


5,354 of 1902.—P. GIoLitTm1, C. Bonati, and R, 


entitled to 
‘As to the no doubt some of the witnesses | One which is expensive to make. By mixing with | to correspond therewith. 
had exaggerated loss of light, but he looked | this tar one which will reduce the impurities below 
every one of them as honest men coming to the limit given the tar will saturate the paper 


plaintiffs, and with no in- | thoroughly, leaving a comparatively non-adhesive 
bu 


mm 
a 
ine 


defendants’ building, the sition may contain as high as 50 per cent. of these 
of the light on winter | ‘mpurities and greatly increase the value of the 
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dants’ buildings as | COmposition may contain from 40 per cent. to 60 
lowed to go up 8 ft. | Per cent. of lamp black. The invention contem- 
itself. There must be / Plates the addition of this finely divided inert 
further raising of the | matter to tars or compositions, either during the 
issued there was no | ™anufacture of the crude tar, to the crude tar itself, 
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as the building had | ™anufacture. This may be accomplished in several 
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GATTONI : Extensible Tables. 


what was straight- | Sucface, and making the felt weigh more than if the A table composed of four separate sections, each 
gave him distinct evidence | saturation was not thorough. It has also been | ©@pable of sliding radially on the table frame, in 
the light there. In the | found that if roofing pitch be made containing 35 | Combination with three folded sleeves hinged on 
told that the fine work | pet cent. to 40 per cent. of lamp black its adapta- | $¥ch frame in the same horizontal plane, and in the 


was interfered with, | bility and life is greatly increased. Paving compo- | Positions to fill the spaces between the sections 
B y. 6 P when extended and when the leaves are turned on 


their beri and opened out, one leaf being long 

composition from which it was made. An insulating | 20g» to fill the space from the centre to the outer 
that the plaintiffs had “ “ & edges of the extended table in one direction and 
the other two each long enough to respectively fill 
one of the spaces between the first extension leaf 
and the edge of the extended table in the opposite 
direction. 


tle, and he thought, on | Or to the products of the tar during or after their | 8 435 of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS : Syphons and Syphonic 


Apparatus. 


it was just above the level of | ways: the amount of lamp black which may form| One of the chief objects of this invention is to 
, but the erection of the building had | during production of the tar may be regulated by | cause syphons or ayyeuie apparatus to operate in 
had been continued without the | ¥atying the shape of the retort, or by varying the sequence. With this view it is preferred to arrange 


dightest blame to the defendants. They went on | methods of making the gas, or the heat at which | thatthe discharge frum one or more syphons shall 
with the cognisance of the plaiatifis’ architect, who | the retorts are held during its manufacture without | geliver liquid to one or more syphons through or by 
was agreeing that they should continue up to al materially atfecting the other products of distilla-| J itanle connexions of a series. That syphon 
cer’ so f 


as not to exceed an angle o 


j tion, Jt may be introduced iato the crude tarin| Which had not its trap filled will start first. By 


45 deg, but without any agreement that it should | bulk, and effecting a mixture by means of agitation, | means of suitable pipes or connexions it is arranged 
be accepted. The defendants worked on at their | or it may be introduced by carbonising cil, and/ +, refill traps or syphons, and the latter may be 


been a , breach of faith on either side. The into a mass of tar or composition, the lamp black 
detendanie do what they thought was most | mixing with the tar, during its passage through it. I 


that there had | forcing the lamp black laden air resulting therefrom placed in one tank or in any number of tanks. 


8,670 of 1902.—J. W. CZERMAK and J. TISCHLER : 
Latches. 


convenient for he | ; , Josi 
themselves, and they must take the 2,996 of 1902.—D. J. G. MILLER: Door-closing| , latch-releasing device comprising, in combina- 


consequences. He a bt there must be an in- |“), ..;-. 
junction as regarded t i ae | rs ° ; 
junction as segarded what was — We omg’ dhe This consists in combination, a door-closing spring 


tion, a door-frame, a door, keepers secured to the 
lintel and the threshold of said frame, bell cranks, 
controlling a swioging cylinder by means of a lever] pivotted near the top and bottom of the door and 


he could not avoid leaving 
oo ee ts ten and crank, a check spring, and a piston and rod} provided with a shoulder adapted to automaticall 


what would or would not interfere so as to be a 
material with the plaintiffs’ light. 


y 
The | Within the cylinder, the piston being arranged to | engage the keepers, a spring, adapted to hold said 
bell cranks in operative position, a shaft, formed in 


injunction must inary compress the check spring when the door is closing ; 

question of what astoreutuenee begged a knuckle joint, formed by said eacauly _ rod | sections ery to each other and © one arm — 

should connected with the door, and means for stiffening | the bell crank for movement in a plane at right 
ints soa ie ~ Fi emo angles to the plane of the door, the end sections 


a motion for commi or strengthening said knuckle, forming a door- 


Pre ‘some discussion it was arranged that there | <losing device. 
Hula be no motion for committal before Trinity 3,017 Of 1902.—F, B. YOUNG: Kitchen Ranges and 


Mr. 
ert semared Mr. peeermanen: Wet be A kitchen range or other fire-grate having an adjust- 


being telescopic and slidably mounted in sleeves and 
means for operating the shaft from a single point. 


ather Fire Grates, 18,897 of 1902—I. FRANKEN: A Collapsible Pro- 


tecting Device for Closet Seats. 


find the plaintiffs very reasonable in the able front made in portions jointed together ; said] A collapsible protecting device for use with water- 


matter. They were hand 
experts. 1234 — a ee portions being guided in their movements by means 





-. 
a 


in 
—_ 


closet seats, consisting of a number of telescopically 
of guide grooves or slots or the equivalent thereof. | connected segments, so arranged that when desired 
‘ _ ‘ : the device can be opened out so as to fit on the 
3,854 of 1902.—T. KIRKLAND : Radéators for Heating| cijcet seat, or closed up into small compass for 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. cud Cooling, aeubine 


APPLACATIONS PUBLISHED.* This invention relates to heating and cooling 
apparatus of the kind known as swinging radiators, 


Lye da 

Cooking Pins PARKER: Domestic Fire Grates aud which are pivotally supported or hinged at one 
A fireplace od end, so as to be capable of swinging in a horizontal 
block : by the combination of a fixed | of other plane, and the said invention has for its 


2 


3,968 of 1902.—A. SCHULER: Manzfacture of 
Painted and Burnt Glass for Paving or other 
Mural and like Decorative Purposes. 


A process for manufacturing painted and burnt glass 
for mural decorations, paving, and other decorative 


with shelves for an iron grid oc grate to rest | 5); i i tu 
: t to increase the efficiency of such apparatus, rations i 
rit transverse front slab or brick, a portable fire ne pe or reduce the liability of leakage of | purposes, consisting in taking glass after = leer 
. wa or bricks resting'on the grid, and a hot-air the beating or cooling circulating fluid at the} has been fired in, and burning into eyes thereo 
wee, formed below the grid. pivotted joints. According to the said invention, | rough —— = cedure at Gan ion —o 

I ane, . ‘ ; = ; te hi fragments of stone, » glass, 
of 1902.—E. BOSWORTH : Chimney aud Venti- | one end of the radiator is hinged at the upper and oan which readily adheres to the adbesive medium 


employed for securing the glass in position. 


—e Cowls, lower parts thereof to a wall, bracket, or other 
's consists in the combination support, by means of pivots or elbow-joint con- 
cowl of a ball with a chimney poe The upper connexion serves merely a8a] 1. og 1902.—H. BROCKER: Machine for the 
face so as to enable the 20,423 


hinge to carry the weight of the radiator, whereas 


bonnet to . 
rotate freely about the cowl the lower one serves both as a hinge and also as 


778 of 1902,—M. Lee Ross : Burner. 


Manufacture of Artificial Stones, Tiles, and the 
Like. 


the inlet and outlet for the circulating fluid. To A machine for the production of figured artificial 


for stoves and the like,in which the | this end the lower connexion has suitable ports a eee ties, oF the like, which by ap gee 


P part of the mixi pasag in | 
: ng chamber is insulated from es formed in it. These ports may be 
the main body or lower part thereof, aad is pro- me 


“ded with an upwardly protruding cone. acer ped radiator, so that the circulation—and 


moving backwards and forwards on the 


aoe Seenee eee See yt sa «A frame effects in a single working course, 
quite au 


tomatically, the filling of the mould car- 


2, - 
pe 1902.—J. BOWLER: Fire Bricks and Fire | therefore heating effects of the radiator—can be quite the pushing oé the material in the mould, the 


controfied, or even cut off completely, by turning 


pressing in 


and compression of the material to be 


fcunalte in the use of dust-destructor or other | the latter into different positions. Presta “as well as the strewing and smoothing 
pee mixed with Stourbridge clay for of 1902.—W. FRADLEY : Cisterns, or Tanks and | gown of the colour on the surfaces of the stones, 


making fire bricks and fire lumps. 


2 
Tak tO C. BURDEN aod T.F. ADAMS: | gud the like. 
A flushing appatatus, consisting of a cistern or tank, 


| rhOs ikewi bsequent ej f the finished 

connected therewel hing Water-closets likewise the su nt ejection o 
yg $5 ee ae oe rl the mould carriage moving under a filling- 
box, and being filled by the material, and when 


forwards carrying with it a slide which 


Al . 
~~ characterised by a slotted axially turning | water-supply valve in the tank, a weighted lever Mioees “the bottom of tbe filling-box; the 





adapted to open or close the valve, a float mounted | closes 

















* All these appli i ; 
Opposition to qrPlications are in the stage in which inside the tank and arranged to support | after lea 
Made, the grant of a Patent upon them can be ss lou da CO 20ND position during the filling o ! rotating 





ing the filling-box passing under a rapidly 
wading cylinder, and being carried towards 
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the pressin linder, the material being thus pre- 
liminarily : rand, whereupon the machine is 
reversed, 


is again reversed to pass the 
pices of the stone are coloured by means of the 


mould carriage passing under the} ... + fron Ore” at Works of M 


Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 12. 
Architectural Association of 


* 


's Hotel. 


Iretand.—Demonstration 
direction, after Dublin. dh Cee 

opposite ’ Brunswick-street, Dublin. : 

caw Ramer es sg and Yorkshire Architectural Society. —Annual 


is ‘ m. 
cylinder once more, whereupon the sur-| Dinner, Queen ‘Society of Architects. — Paper by Mr. 


By Extis & Son. 


City of London.—z, Cross-lane, area 320 ft, 
Whirechapai-ed.—No. 003 GS), Ut. ago ru, gs. 


nil., y.r. 80d. .... 


eee ee eee eee 


Westbourne Park.—62, Westbourne Park-vilias, 


Ute Sb YiOes BP. Bey: Do seve ccccceve se 
By Graves & Son. 


et eeee 


colour-strewing device, and the colour smoothed by yy or ar gg Electrical Engineers,—t the adjourned | Westbourne Park.—45, Cornwall-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
the smoother, the paving atone Dring nally elect) aiscumion on, the Mawr Qi adjourneddacanion on | Noting Mil~s47 eid agp, iadbary-ed, aa 

. i st. ec * xs . -rd., u,t. 
ty eee of See ” Mesarss Scot 1 and Bava a's vapers will be takes. 8 p.m. $7 YES) GT- BO, C.F, 12h. oe. aveveeee veanes 


20,492 of 1902.—H. BIRKBECK (Mielck's Stone and 
Terra Cotta Co.) : Artificial Stone and Process for 
Making the Same. 


The process of making the artificial stone, which | ; 


Fripay, FeBRUARY 13. 


. HLA. 
consists in intimately mixing sand, burnt pr oF teneals in the London Clay.” 8 p.m. 


and a concentrated solution of magnesium 

tamping the mass into shape, and confining the thus 
compacted mass at all sides during the resulting 
slow reaction. 


412 of 1902.—W. H. Patton and W. H. KNOKE : 
Kilns for Burning Bricks and the Like. 
A kiln, consisting of the structure having a base with 
opposite furnaces therein, which are separated from 
each other, said base being 
plurality of flues in communication with the fur- 
naces, an outer wall rising from the base and con- 
nected to a crown or top arch, an inner wall con- 
centric with the outer wall, and having a flue 


between the same and the latter, the said inner wall | Olton, 


forming a burning chamber, and rising only partially 
the extent of the outer wall, and having a floor wall 
with opposite flue slots, the said burning chamber 
occupying the full interior portion of the kilo, and 
astack rising from the centre of the said floor-wall 
of the burning-chamber, and extending upwardly 
through the crown or top arch, and provided with 
outlet openings solely at the lower end thereof above 
the plane of the said floor-wall, whereby the heat 
will be caused to pass upwardly over the inner wall 
in part, and downwardly through the burning- 
chamber, and exit at the bottom of the stack. 


1,600 of 1902.—E. T. CLARKE : Gauges 0 Appliances 
for Measuring the Thickness of Cast Iron Pipes and 
for Similar Purposes, 

This consists in the combination with a tubular 
or other pivotal supporting frame adapted to stand 
upon the article to be measured, or on a support 
adjacent thereto, and to project along the inner and 
outer s of the same ; of a measuring beam or 
lever adapted to give a direct and accurate indica- 
tion of the thickness or other required dimensions, 


oo 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 6. 


Arc ural Association. — Paper by Professor G. 
Baldwi rown, M.A., entitled: ‘‘What is the Real 
Value k Work to the Modern Artist?" 7.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Sir H. ecoal, 
Bart., on “George Romney and his Works.” 9 p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engineers (at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel).—Mr. W. Garnet Wernham on “ Calori- 
metry.” 8 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. — Paper by 
Mr, J. S. Gibson. 


Saturpay, FEBRUARY 7. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Twentieth Annual 
Dinner, Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 


p.m. 

The Craft School (137, Globe-road, Bethnal Green).— 
Miss C, E. Collet on “The Occupations of our Great 
Grandmothers.” 8.30 pm. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
the London-wall Estate Buildings. 3 p.m. After which 
_ monthly meeting will be held in the Carpenters’ Hall 
at 6 p.m. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 9. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. William Woodwar 
“*Some of the Difficulties which present themselves vs the 
Architect and Survevor practising in London.” 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
on *' The Buildings of the Cotswolds.” 8 p m. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural 
Section).—Mr. Alexander Fisher on ‘ Enamelling and 
Silversmithing.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Julius Hi 
on “‘ Paper Manufacture."—II. 8 “re ingame 


Tumspay, Feervary ro. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. —Mr. D. Carnegi 
“The Manufacture and Efficiency of Armour- Shag 
Projectiles.” 8 p.m. Kwtted mour-plercing 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. ~ 
— on Phen Abbey.” 7.30 nloagge ecodag 
_ Sanitary Institute. — Discussion on ‘ T 
Shortage of Water available for Supply,” to apn pe 
Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. The Chair wi 
be taken at 8 p.m. by Sir Alexander Binnie, M.Inst.C E. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd,—Examination 
and Literary Committee, 4 se ; General Purposes and 
Finance Committee, 4 p.m. ; Election Committee 5-15 p.m 
Mr. J. Freebairn Stow on “ The Biclogical Treatment of 
Sewage : Some Facts and Figures compiled from Three 
Years’ Practical Working of Bacteria Beds.” 


a heaters Architectural Association, Bf yy : 
Arnot on “The Treatment of Angle Sites,” illustrated 


y limelight views. 8 o.m. 
Jover Institute,—Paper by Mr. J. Bavi ones 
entitled ‘‘ Something about our Villages.” 8 + 6 J 


Soctet ts, — i 
eee  plals ‘page W. Ginsburg, M.A., on “ The 


versary 
Colonel E. 


SaturpDay, Fesrvuary 14. 


Dinner, at the Hovel Cecil. 





—_— 
— 


provided with a| SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY * 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 22.—By Grimtey & Son (at Bir- 
mingham), 
Warwick.—St.  Bernard’s-rd., Stretton 
Farm, 22 acres,f., y.r. gol 
By Baxter, Payne, & Lerrer (At Bromley). 
Bromley, Kent.—2o to 26(even), Newbury-rd., f., 
WE, Geng TRB oss ceccecnece 
January 26.—Extiort, Son, & Boyton. 
Cavendish-square.—58, Harley-st., u.t. o} yrs., 
Ge. GOL, Yul. 2251. cc cececcescvscesenceseers ‘ 
By Leorotp Farmer & Sons. 
Kilburr.—4q2, Oxford-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. x17., 
/. 


eee ee eee were anes 


Ae eee ew ee wernee 


rt. 55/. 
Maida Vale.—248, Portsdown-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 
S8, CON, 20Rg Dle CER co eves un cawasdcsbovees 
St. John’s Wood.—rts, Clifton-hill, u.t. 38 yrs. 
g-r. 152. 48., y-T- 
By Mav & Puivpor. 
Streatham.—25, Streatham-hill, ut. 21} yrs., g.r. 
TWh, O.8. OBL. concncccnndosdscvecsencssns oss 
By Mutvert, Booxer, & Co. 
Hyde Park.—12, Lancaster-gate, f., 
By Hotcomse, Berts, & West. 
St. John’s Wood.—31, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., 
g-r. ral, Pos., y.r. 704. ..... 20 eccseces 
By A. Savitt & Son. 
Homerton.—High-st., The Adam and Eve p.-h, 
&c., f.g.r. god., reversion in 70 yrs. ........... 
Ashenden-rd., f.g.r. 18/., reversion in 78 and 73 


rrr eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


ee teen 


Tee ee eee eer ee eee ree we eerste sane 


Roding-rd., — 227/. 108., reversion in 8g yrs. 
& 


Chelmer-rd., f.g.r. 5¢., reversion in 79 7rs...... é 
Ashenden-rd., f.g.r.’s 57/., reversion in 71, 79, 
and Sa yrs. ....00.0005 Ktewsenseanene costes 
Durrington-rd., f.g.r.'s 92d. 5s. 6d. (increasing to 
1724, 128. in 1917), reversion in 71 yrs. ...,.. 
Durrington-rd., f.g.r. 39/., reversion in 83 and 
hae eeuneenbes 0b 4 en seenbeeeas ee one 
Colne-rd.. f.g.r. 27/., reversion in 84 yrs. ...... 
Marsh Hill, f.g.r.’s 342. 48. (increasing to 72/. 
in 1917), FeVersion 1M 71 YTS. ......ceceeeeees 


Pincey-rd., f.g.r. 81, 118. (increasing to 18/. in 
2917), TEVETRION i0 7 YES. 2... secceccesseces 
Daubeney-rd., f.g.r. 461., reversion in 80 and 88 
WUE Scene ouanbeweusentecsibseeceucekek 
January 27.—By Anscomps & RimGLanp. 
Regent's Park.—32, Avenue-rd. and 8, Regent's- 
MEWS, U.t. 34 Yrs., g.T. 20d., P. «0.006 © wesese 
By Crarrer, Harris, & Co. 
Croydon.—Handcroft-rd., The Cannon, p.-h., a 
freehold rental of 21/., reversion in 49} yrs... 
By NicuTincare, Puiciires, & Pace. 
Kilburn.--88, Clarendon-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 5/. 
Sng WE, GOR, Bhi ass Cece tkus cies conikare su 
11, 13, and 15, Chippenham-gdns., u.t. 62} yrs., 
CFs BGh yy WARES cok bs kode vos aces mec ‘ 
: By Rutiey, Son, & Vine. 
Kentish Town, —44, Raglan-st., u.t. 21} yrs., g.r. 
Wiig ORs BM <s cv eviviurs caueteeucseckcash vee 
Paddington. —Fernhead-rd., i.g.r’s. 80/., u.t. 60 
yrs Bt. 4 Ku ebeeevebasexbate pevadaaeee 
Kentish Town,—Leverton-st., i.g.r's. atd., ut. 
BD. F8Sop Bole She once ccce cst socvcncccese sees 
: By Satter, Rex, & Co. 
Kentish Town.—ro and 14, Willes-rd., ut. 18} 
FtSe, BT. GL, FT. Cp. sv cccccccans O08 on nhed oe 
By E. Simpson. 
Old Kent-rd.—ss, Trafaigar-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 
A, Sig PB GAN Fo sc wba 54 ba0e bie kk bd chokes 
Peckham.—186 and 188, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 60 
Pilg Bk Wig Wei BIE Oh is 6 hs BEE io Seo vv 
Deptford.—62, Rolt-st., u.t. 60} yrs., g.r. 52., wir. 
Bs Rs ani s sie as conserves Sinvseeh enbuxe ce 
By Freperick WarMAN. 
Barnsbury.—48, 50, 56, and 58, Westbourne-rd., 
_ Ut. §7 yrs., g.r. 30/., € r. 192d, (in one lot)... 
Highbury.—27, Highbury-quadrant, u.t. 464 yrs., 
Pi GN PIR O28 HOE oho ob icdé tei ckae cs 
Canonbury.—46, Canonbury-pk. north, u.t. 3 4 
c rks ae ga) eh $0 6 0O0ds os thee bea 
rouc — ark-rd., u.t. x 
84. 8s., e.r. 54. éubee kee “* . - a wane e ow a 
9, Elder-av., u.t. 79 yrs., gr. 12d. 125., er, 652. 
Horley, Surrey.—Pinkett’s Land, Colley Haw 
and 1a. or. 24p. f., p. ...... seibaiuuesesens 
By Bravy & Son (at Manchester 
Seen sey, Caaion --Aoniend Old Hall 
» 1178. 3r. 32p., f., y.r. 3172. 98. gd... 
Homestead, two cottages, and ha I i 6 Pp», f. 
an 352. = bikes useves i >de cae Cane Mies ie 
rismore nk Plot, 4a. 3r. 908 
WPS Bl... Sine ae 
anuary 28.—By Joun Porr & Sons. 
Herne ey Se Dulwich-rd., f., yor. Boon 
y 


YER, Son, & H : 
LennLestenil ILTON 





vrd., &c., i.g.r. gol., uct. 61 YTSey 


eee rere ee 





Institution Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting). — 
"t Besthees on * Ties Construction and Setting-out 


Junior Institution of Engineers. the Pre Anni- 
Raban, C.B., R.E., in the chair, 7 p.m. 


£3,250 


1,005 


1,310 


480 


$95 


630 


4,150 


75° 


2,700 
49° 
5,800 
135 
1,495 
3,220 


1,000 
€95 


1,335 


785 
265 


690 


175 
47° 


300 


1,800 
780 
44° 


450 
660 


gro 


7:7°9 
850 


235 


By T. D. Peacey. 
Battersea.—3 and 5, Savona-st., (S), f., w.r. 
OBL, BORG me snnr cpenndcescescreccesene niekee 
Poyntz-rd., f.g.r. 42. 38., reversion in 76 yrs..... 
By R. Tipey & Son. 
Leytonstone,—3, 4, and 5, Chester-ter., (with 
shop and workshop), u.t. 944 yrs., g.r. 14/., 
WT. GOL. GB.00 se cccecences secsenecs eeeeccsee 
De Beauvoir Town.—34, Southgate-rd., u.t. 694 
yrs., gt. trl, 108., €.r. 44. 
By Swan Woopcocx (at Stratford). 
Stratford.—6, Water-lane (5S), f., y-r. 33¢......... 
West Ham.—16 and 18, Park-rd., f , w.r. 572. 4s. 
Leytonstone.—2, Vernon-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 5/., 
Cele BOhis vecicdceses 
January 29.—By C. Rawcey Cross & Co. 
Hammersmith.—4, Rylett-cres., f., er. 50d. ...... 
i Alfred-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. of, y-r. 
GOH. ccccccvsacsenscecessee csvngesvasecscases 
By Datver, Jonas, & Co. 
City of London.—Leadenhall-st., f.g.r. 150/., rever- 
ston in go) YTS. ccccccccsccesvnse ws 
By Marver & Co, 
Kensington.—20, 21, 22, and 23, Kensington-pl. 
u.t. 46% yrs., gr. atd., wit. 1792. 65.....66..-5 
1, Merton-rd., u.t. a9 yrs., gr. €/., p..... peas ee 
By Nort, Cartwricut, & Ercues. 
Balham,—23 and 25, Rossiter-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 
86k g Fels Gls. onrrccerssse 
By Morgron Ricnes. 
Wandsworth.—84 and 86, Bramfield-rd., u.t. 86 


TR OOOOH eee e tees 


Teer eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


YTS, Bor. TGl.y Yee FBC. ce cesee phe a plbwig boos 
Battersea.—1, 9 1, rg, and 17, Foxmore-st., u.t. 
9S YUS-y Kol. Fy YP. UTIL, TIS, cere eees cess 


143 and 145, Meyrick-rd. (S.). and 1, New- 
comen-td %.), u.t. 644 yrs., gr. 154., Wer. 914. 
By Rosins, Gore, & Mercer. 
Euston-road.—Nos. 292 and 294; also 12, Eden- 
st. (shops, workshops, &c.), u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 
asod., er. 4767. 168. 
~~ Won. STEVENS, 
Putney.—Disracli-rd., Violet Villa, f., p. ...-.... 
Walthamstow.—s6, o cstgomiess u.t. Bo yrs., 
g-t. 5¢. §8., Wor. 3rd. 45. 
By Westmore & Youne. 
Penge.—9, Avington-av., u.t. 60 yrs., g.t. 87, ¢r. 
BSL. necncdencssven cb accnse seers sewuehus ee 
By C. P. Wuirecev. 
Dalston.—113 and 117, Culford-rd., u.t. 2c} yrs., 
g.r. tol., er. 744. 
By Herrinc, Son, & Daw. 
Brixton.—2g and 31, Upper Tulse Hill, y.r."712. ; 
also i.g.r.’s 76. 10S., U.t. go yrs., g.r. 6o/..... 
By B. R. Bostock (at Stratford). 
ye, Park.—2, 4, and 6, Crescent-rd., f., w.r. 
S34. OS. cece cece eee sees 
3 bar s, Crescent-rd., f., w.r. 362. 68. .....-5++- 
January 30.—By Geo. Heap & Co. 
St. John’s Wood.—16, Queen’s-ter. (S), u.t. 16 yrs. , 
g-r. 104, 108., yr. O54. «+e 00 eee 
By Rosert Rei. 
Mayfair.—9, Chesterfieid-st., u.t. 833 yrs., g-r- 
306 Fok FFGH +0 0000 enekOcde whe henes'eseece 
By Reynoips & Eason. 
Walthamstow.—35 to 43 (odd), Springfield-rd., u.t 
89 yrs., Br. 174. 1OS., WoL. TOL... ce ee eere eee 
2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20, Gladstone-rd., 
u.t. 89 yrs., gr. 32d., w.t. 1894. 165. «2+. 0+ eeee 
43 to 57 (edd), Hartington-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g-r. 
OBZ, W.r. 1664, BS, occ scsece ccceceenre sites 
By E. & S. Smiru. 
Camden Town.—96, Arlington-rd , f., w.r. 74/. 25. 
Holloway.—-41, Fortnam-rd., u t. 554 yrs., g-t. 6/., 
CFs Bhs oases posi cnendet te0 ceeeee ge ucte eeee 


Teer eet eee eee eee eee 


eee te P eee eee eres) 


eee anes Se eee eweeee 


u.t. for unexpired term ; 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for ~~ 


offices ; s. for shops. 


years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; 1 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent : 


grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h, fo public-house ; 


1,530 


1,550 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeholé 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent, 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold; p. ‘0° 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental 

p-a. for per annum; yrs. for 


sq. for 


gr. for 
o. for 








should be remembered by those who 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, wen 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the anes 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact whic 
make use of this 


” 


” 


at railway aepét 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£s d. rte ae 
Hard Stocks .... 1 14 0 per 1,coo alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ 111 0 8 ” 
cacing cose PERS os ” 
POON edie 2 8 8 pe 
FRAO iscsccee 2° 9° 8 ” 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 0 *” ” 
Best F; 312 0 os ” 
Best Red 
Ruabon Faci 5°00 + ’ 
Best Blue 
Staffordshire .. 4 5 0 ” ” 
le soak Bae © a ” 


43 oon Os wo 


_lU™/ 


ouDy £ . 


SS wsegege, Ue EP 


33 


Se 


~ oo 
eee we es Ce Oe 


mo 
> 





25 


0 


1,500 


600 
410 


eehold 
.. for 
—* 

. for 
Labed 
ental ; 
rs. for 
sq. for 
scent ; 
gr. for 
o. for 


— 


LS. 


sle, the 
lowest. 
; which 
of this 


n river. 


” 
” 


aeptt 


FEB. 7s 1903. ] 


THE BUILDER. 
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pn gama 
pRICES CURRENT (Continued) 


BRICKS, &c. 
2 s.d. 
1. 8 o per t,cco at railway depot. 
Bricks .--+ 4 

ona Bricks. 

Best wits and 

Hd ome 6 ° 
— mek fs 
~ Loca ee e 
pa stretchers 19 °° ve 
Double Headers. 26 © © “. 
One Side and two 

Ends.-++++++*s 19 © © om 


Two 
one End nee 26. 0,0 ” 
splays Chamifered, 


SquintS..+++2+ 14 @ © ” 


it 


Whiteend 20090 ” 
sane and Bit Sand cicamees 
Thames Ballast cere eeeeeeenee 
land Cement ..--..+- 39° 
Best Fovand Blve Lias Lime... at 0 


less than best. 


© per yard, delivered. 


° ” ” 
© per ton, delivered. 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
; for sacks. 


charge 


Stone Lime ..-.«+++- « ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
on aie Fire-clay in sacks 273. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 3 11 per ft, cube, deld. rly. depot. 
Bath ” indie 7 ” 
igh Down Bath .. + & ” 
egal yo avs 8-6 es 
ae, na 38 ee 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 ” 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ” 
Red ” 25 ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone2 © en 
Red Mansfield ” 24 ” 
York Stonz-—X odin me Quality. 
s. d. 
Scappled rardcm blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deid. 
tin. sawn two sides land- 


ings to sizes (under 


ft. .) seceseee @ 3 per foot super. ,, 
6b. Rebbed two sides 
Ditto, Ditto 


satdeees @ 6 *% 
3 in, Sawn two si 
slabs sizes).. © 11} #9 
2 in, to 2} in, Sawn one 
side (random 
dete) scsessocsesses © ” 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 oe 
Bast Hani YorK— 

random blocks 3 © per ft. cube be 

¢ in, sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes( under 


oft.sup,).....000.. @ 8 per ft. super. 
Raed two sides y 


fags... 0.08 -° ” pes 

Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
8 deld. rly. dept. 

sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 

deld. rly. depot. 


” » 61m. sawn both 


» jin. do. 


1 2} 


» ” oe ” 
nee SLATES. 
1%. in. & s. a. 
%Xt0 best blue Bangor..23 2 6 per 1000 of 1202 at ry.dep. 
hind ie tae oe ” ” 
10 best seconds » 43215 0 ” ” 
a2 , . ” ) 
6xtber 7 2 3 . 
eksetas tite Portma- 
as +12 50 . , 
Uxtberblue Portmadoc6 oo |” 
*X10 best Eureka un- 
green....15 0 © ’ , 
OX ,, ~* 16 10 © fs . 
a. ” ” 1110 O ” ” 
x8 ’ ” 8 7 6 ”» ” 
Be ermanent green 10 10 o ” ” 
4x8 ” ” 9 °° ” ” 
” ” 650 ” ” 
TILES. 
: 8. 
Het plain red roofing tiles..42 © per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 
Best Beant valley tiles... 3 7 per doz. » » 
Da tiles 2... ++.50 © per I,coo » ” 
Hq tal Tiles sees S$? ” ” ” 
Bes ) and valley tiles... 4 © per doz. oe 
Do (eaves 
. (Edwards 6 bee 
De. omamental Do, tad J Ss 
y tiles to ewee, seeesee $ 0 per doz. ” ” 
Best tiles... 0.0.5. some 3 9 ” ” ” 
i Mottled Staf- 
¢ Do. (Peakes) 51 9 000 ae 
Ds Pesamental Do, ~~ ia ms ” ” 
eee St 
eae? Ss 
t "Tene ee ewes » 
Ds, Ornamental Do, it 4 eal tas gts 
vanes Pibwne tecenses @ © per » 
i ; ae lei > See 





WoOoD. 


and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in.... 
Battens ; best 2} by 6 and 3 by6.. 


Deals: seconds ......... 

Battens: seconds ...._. a ne 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by6in. .. 

_ain. by ghin. and 2 in. by sin, 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 
tin. and 1} in. by 7 in. 


jin. 


+o wee ee en ee sereeseses 


Pitch-pine timber (0 ft. average). 
Joiners’ Woop. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

st Bs ie, OT ee oe 

3 in. by 9 in. 


3 in. 


Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
- - 3 in. by gin. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3in. by 12 in. 

GE besa citeacatne ss secs 
Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
kb SRR A em 
Do. 3 in. byg in 
Ma ii bi ci din wlnoodasoacey 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
de, eR spa 
Bie SO WE BIBS csececésccees 
Battens 





DO. Zim, By Gg im. co ccccccccee 
NON Sait oka bag wis becabses 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in, 
* » 3 in. byg in. 
ce ectadcneisscuintanse 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 
” ” ” 3 in. by g in. 
” ” 9 battens...... 
Plactpnanet deals ..ccccccsacccces 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes ........+ 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ......00 2.0 
Small os es 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 


aS inch ....20 sees ee eene eens 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 


inc 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 


TIN né4o 000 bu cced ciedkeoee 
Teak, per iT on skanwenn coun es eu 
American Whitewood Planks— 

PT CED is coteencesseces 


Prepared Flooring— 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
GRO cans cose sentcenntevees 

1in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
EMRE cc sinccsvccceseccces 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
meena .0.oc oc esccccescs sens 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


ns sees enacsabn ss 
rin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
gnmteteedd .< oo. sce cscessoscese 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched.... 


in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
. ed far rh V-jointed boards 
rin. by7in. do. do. do. 
Zin. by 7 in. white do. do. 
zin. by7in. do. do. da 





yy) galvanised......-+++ 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 J. e+e++++ 
” » $0248. 
an + to 26 g. soseeees 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
n quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 





ft. tO 20 Qeceeeceeseneerees 
“si ” a2 g. and 24 g- 
” gp Br Geseeseeees 


by 7 in. and 8in., 


° ? 
“e And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


ee ewe 
45 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by7in. 317 0 © 1810 © 


10 0 O 1100 
1410 © 15 170 o 
1310 0 1410 © 
Io 0 1200 
1310 © 1410 © 
1210 © 1310 0 
gic oO 19 10 0 
1% 00 1800 
© 10 © roo 
33 © © upwards. 
2200 20 0 
2410 © 2610 o 
20 0 0 2200 
o 3 6 o 4 6 
o 2 6 ee 
en 3 o 2 6 
°e 5 0 eo 5 6 
oo 7 o o 8 
é¢@ @ .«:* 
eo 9 © oOo 
o 1 6 o 20 
© 010 oreo 
1610 © 20 0 © 
040 + <2" 
Per square. 
013 6 o17 6 
© 14 0 o 18 o 
016 0 s 2. 
or 6 o13 6 


o12 0 om oO 


o14 6 o 16 6 
om 0 o13 6 
o14 0 o18 o 
e110 0 ow 6 
om 6 o 13 6 


6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In Lon 


don, or delivered. 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
, Ss. 


8. 4 

Folled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 0 7 5 ° 
Compound Girders oe Pe es Soe oe 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- : ‘ 3 

NAY SECLIONS ces eseeeeereeeress 2 17 H 17 
Flitch Plates ...+-+++-+ seeeeeee . 5 ° 15 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, P 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London | 
_ £s. a S. 

yg Bars... .0.0+-ccccvceves 715 © 8 5 & 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good , ‘ 
merchant quality ...+..+-.+++ 8 5 oe 15 ‘ 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars 10 10 0 « ® . 
Mild Steel Bars ..-..--+-++ cia Ee: @ ‘~ . 

Hoop Iron, basis price..--+++++- 3 5 . 9 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 








Fa per standard. METALS. Per ton,in Lond 
< : ; ‘er ton, in on. 
4 bs 5% bes : mee to Galvanised, flat, best : 
ity :— 
1410 © 1510 © Ordinary sizes to 20 g........-. Eo : ‘ . . 
eee ” os a2g.and2ag. 1610 0 + «+ = 
of | b ” ”  iesstecss 1% 00 CSIs @ 
0 ste _ _ Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :—- 
—s fe Pr Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 2og. 1215 © «+ « = 
coy » {| ™ © s&andagg 13 50 = = 
Hh. . 9 ~ . Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. wis 
9 to 3 ft. by 20 g. 
bo eaten ie and thicker 120 0 =e 8 
et ncny ” ” — 24g. 13 0 © RA SM 
” = haeinecen I «os 
. nh EE LP Cut nails, 3 in. 00:6 Im. ace 00000 > : ° 915 @ 
et oe ee ne Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
450 410 0 
ye 6 515: LEAD, & 
30°00 310 o x 9 Se. 
: " ° 300 Per ton, in London. 
° 315 o s d. s. d. 
At per standard, | Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 14 ‘ gens or 
Pipe TEED L 1415 0 ‘ 
293 00 400 Soil pipe’......... ee 
St oc o 9210 o | . Compo Pine .....cce ccccccecs. 175 0 
Zinc—Sheet— : 
1810 © 20 0 o Vieille Montagne .......... tqn 25 0 o 
Eee ee ee ee. 2415 © 
1310 © 1410 © | CopPeR— 
Strong ee perlb. o o10 
1310 0 1610 0 Ce as ” © ol ie 
3360 2210 6 Copper nails ............ os Oo ol e -s 
RASS 
Ms SS Strong Sheet............ P ° Oo a 
18 o o 19 10 o Thin JP settee ewenne F 2 an © i. 
1310 © 15 © o | TtN~English Ingots ...... we or # - - 
So_tper—Plumbers’ ...... a oo 6 FC 
% 000 8 6-6 BUTE ccesinastaaping pe oo & aes 
1410 ¢ 366 NE sco ickcnsu cone a oo of : 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 














SOR NEG a sain cediccsdeeniandi 24d. per ft. delivered 
es Rieti visdeteciewesk. | a 
OW OR SRN si do ddntaienGcecscans ORK ge er 
ep GRR dnt weitancdva ear itoxae 23d. os = 
SPOR Ci iaicastectcdcadistokes ad. pe “ 
de WO Rawecsnnicecaceveunns sid. 5; ae 
RAE dic a6 aacasiNsiceoauwdeas sd. - te 
sic A wav id icdewsdcaed ohas pS ‘ak 
Fluted sheet, 15 02. ....00..-000 3d. pe a 
e BE OB. cocccesccscose 4d. am we 
3 Hartley's Rolled Plate .......... oe “e 
rd ” ” de | ev csnccces ad. ” Pp 
” ” 99 FH eee eee 24d. ” ” 
OILS, &c. £s@ 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
” ie to  MAOUMBicessecds pa o27 
Boiled ,, yy in pipes or barrels.. os o2s5 
” Pe 9 in drums ” o296 
Turpentine, in barrels ....... ioe os °o 3 6 
os EGOS: kenoancecaules os o 3 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 20 10 © 
Red Lead, Dry ......... eweces cous a 20 0 © 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.............. percwt. o 8 o 
GUC BOG os ov cc ccccccccessccans per barrel 1 12 © 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon 
£ a4. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........cccceecccseece © 8 oc 
OS Serre te ee oro 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak o12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ..........-0000 o10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
CIES, fv adnicniccckigde cetenvaleddate om © 
Fine Elastic Carriage ..... Loeeceencccensacsees ow 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .........+++++ 0°16 o 
Pine Fabs BIOS. sccccweccccccescccnesseweese 016 o 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........sseeeeeeee 018 o 
Extra Pale French Oil ....00es.sseeevees sro 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ........-.+ses++e+ o 18 o 
| White Copal Enamel ............---eeeeeeeee S46 
Extra Pale Paper ......--0+-ssseeeeseeeseeees 012 0 
| Best Japan Gold Size ......++++eeee seseeees - O10 6 
| Best Black Japan ..-... Prererirrrrrrrir trie 0°16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Staim ........-.seeeseeeee © go 
Brunswick Black ....ccccccscseccrccccccccecs o 8 6 
Berlin Black oo csce cocccccccccccccccecescoe 016 o 
Knotting ......-+.-+- en eeceeecscecccccoesees or o 
French and Brush Polish ........++---eeeee: + ©10 Co 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ss. S. P.—J. B. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings. rests, course, with the 
authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communi 


| cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond _mere news items} 
| which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books ard 





| giving addresses. =e 
mission to a contributor to write an article ts- 
} From mer to the approval of the article, when written, 
j fy the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article: 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busimess 





| matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, anc) 
not to the Editor. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, sil open, but not included im thie Lit, ove prvious ineues.) 










































































































































COMPETITIONS. 
j Designs to | 
Nature of Work, By whom Required. Premiums. ‘be deltvered 
Mar. 4 
®Town Hall and Municipal Buildings ... Bpecms Sor Serperetn -»-| 105%. and 262, 58. ; : 
Soldiers’ Memorial, Kingston- -upoo-Huil ue Fa CNINOD -oni-| SEES seen eh eet 
Free Librar .| Castleford nkews nl U. _ sorencsbevee! DOR MME TOE, seccisseecessepeeeccesvnnercsensestenesrescersneceees . 
le ng out 2 of Land .. | Yeovil Gaiewsbasiacal ” 21h and 104. 10s... So id iecaghveeheameanvecsendiectbberddbesadssl rea - 
Mar nical School .| Blackpool ois ~+| OO, $82, 104. et en 
* Alterations and Additions to Victoria Hall .| Sunderland Corporation -/11004., 50L., and 254, : SNE POPC ey OM 
© Designs for Public Offices and Town Hall .. .| Ealing h Council ...........005) " 50L. each to Selected Competitors... sevvnsenannnvssenconasatenstecesiehesene . 
i 
CONTRACTS. 
Y ec., supplied b Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supp y be de:tvered 
Schoo Pottery-row, senses sesterseeeneonsseseesenere | DRUSTOCB oo... T. Roderick, Architect, 50. Glebeland-street, Merthyr ... . Feb, 11 
pos orate Stok > School ......... add bee sornpnaetbnneteannsan Coventry School ‘Board so) J. & T. Steane, Architect, 22, Little Park-street, Coventry _ ot do. | 
Road Metal, &c. ~v~| Smallburgh (Norfolk) R. D.C........0 W. L. Lewls, District Surveyor, Stalham... “ do. 
Street Works, St. Mary's-road, ‘Bamber Bridge .. Walton-le-Dale U.D.C, . “| F.B, Dixon, Civil Engineer, 49, Lune-streat, Preston, Lanes. do, | 
Works at K n, Hopwood-lane, seca speenesenawery: Messrs. J. Whittaker & Sons .........| G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, gaan pas do, | 
*| Stockport WAOME .,sccandocettane J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Town 7 ee do. 
Making@up Wil roa, Bush Hill Park .. Enfield U.D.C... wes R. Collins, Surveyor, Court Enfield do. 
omen ibe sosdenssenesneesanesssenseecen serene’ =| Remon ‘Council ” pisiabee “|W nom, Surveyor, Kirriemuir, De isos - 
Twen ht me Houses, meeveeesesen non secssoceecopeueces nysiwy ub . Thomas, Archi rdare ..... 0. } 
eres he, Warwick Cottage and Montpalier-t0w| Hammersmith Borough Council . h Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W do. 
Bede North-lane, York .. | North-Eastern ow Co... W. J. Oud. Engineer, York..2.........-.0s0rs00.00 Feb. 12 
Sewers, Bramley .......... --| Rotherham R.D.C,,. «-e+ef B, Hey, Surveyor, 29, High-street, ‘Rtotherham . do. 
Sewers, &c., Hoyland, near Barnsley -| Hoyland Nether UDC. Ww. P. Fong, Bee rerer Hall, Hoyland do. 
Pamping Station ..,.......-+ | Portsmouth Corporation... «| A, Hellard, n Hall, rtsmouth sreteeveree ones do. | 
Chimney Stack, &c. ...... a «| Stoke-upon-Trent Corporation nenes A. Burton, Civil Engineer, Town ‘Town Hail, Stoke-on‘Trent aiak do. | 
Cottage, Victoria-road, Warminster ....., -| Mr. J. Curtis ....... ....| A. F. Long, Architect, 53, Market-place, Warminster .. do. | 
Schools, High Sco uapennene gon qunannnns ase Yoheehors ~| Barry School Board . 1 G. Archi ee et bers, Cardiff .... do. | 
Road Materials .. same cen sennevenp anes ~| Basford (Notts) “egim c.. | J. W. Hawley, Save street, Nottingham . do. | 
Stone, Granite, &e. in 300 tons) orenes ores --| Brixworth R.D.C. | W. C: Woodford, gn », Northampton ..........00c.ceserers do. i 
orks, Cromar Estate. ‘Aberdeen ” Walker & 3, ee berdeen do ' 
Fn eager Convenience, Kingsland High-st...| Hackney Borough Counctt Engineer, Teme rot, Hackney, N. do 
Seven Houses, Cottingley, iipaasian -| Messrs. Dibb .... ves W. R. Nanns, Architect, Market-street, Bingley Feb. 13 | 
Road dies pho’ wih ‘| East Retford RD.C siessebcikcngs -| District Surveyor, Market-square, Retford .. i do. } 
Hi Carrhouse-lape ..,... “ Mottram-in- Longdendale R.D.C. ...| J. Lindley, Architect, Town Hall Buildings, Hyde ‘ do. } 
Ww: poets a _— -| Pentre ee > os ROS RE Ze: W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Council — Pentre ..,.... 4 } 
os 0. | 
poten po ag nonng Yorks... «| Whariedale R. Ry C.. --| R. J. Sileock, Civil boo g per’ 10, _ Laos, do. | 
Two Celbridge, freland ... | Guardians... | F. Shortt, Boardroom, Wor ae, Celbridge... do. | 
Conveniences at Recreation Ground, Harehills .. | Leeds Corporation... -| Cit Rhetncer, Town Hall, Leeds ede 
Generating Station, Offices, &c., at Tram Offices . ” do, EJ, Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Leeds . ee | 
Sewers, &c., Gwrepetonenene at Measham «| Ashby-de-la-Zouche R.D.C. ro . Surveyor, Measham... ended do, | 
Blectrica! Plant.............. ‘| Darlington hig tse ws te Kennedy & Jenkin, Civil E . 17, ‘Vietorin-street, 8 do. | 
Surveyor's Materials ...... -| Colne (Lancs.) Corporation a H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Coine .. Feb. 14 | 
Sewage Farm Extensions .. “ do. do. do. | 
Stone and Broken Granite “Road etal... -| Ebbw Vale (Mon. U.D.C. T. Hughes, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale . ‘ do. 
Laundry Buildings, Raby “astle, Bishop y Auckland . »| Right Hon. Lord Barnard FP. i vesay, Architect, 107, Newgate-street, Bishop “Auckland do. 
Two <lift Gasholders, Foleshill ... --| Coventry Corporation F, W, Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry .. do. 
Excavating, Concreting, &c., for Gasholder Tank....... | Hinckley U.D.C, ......... F. Lee, Engineer, Counell Offices, Hinckley..............c0+- flo. 
Road Works, &c. (Contracts 23 t0 36) .......ccrereensesseeees Devonport Corporation 4 J.P. Burns, Borough Surveyor, 29, Ker-street, Devonport i do. 
Making- me  aoaaiaresaie Willesboroi desavnevedonenness East Ashford R.D.C. ..... T. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle-road, Willesborough . oy at Web, 16 
Cast Iron Pipes .........--.0« wveeeseeeesns] Edinburgh District Lanacy Board.| Leslie & Reid, Civil Engineers, 72a, soe neg Balnbari cia do. 
a «scary Wort aie -| Morpeth Town — sereeeeeeees| Borough Surveyor, Beigee-strest, , MEpeh.. as “ do. 
or do. 
Electric Lighting Works at : Hospital, Colinton’ Mains...| Rainburgh Town. Connell .-| T. Hunter, City Chambers, Bainbotgh . se do. 
Private Street WOrkKS .....1..:iccsssseeseasen set os --| York Corporation ........ .-| City Engineer, Guildhall, York ........ ‘ do. 
pro cage el saetenene . | Kast Ashford B-D.C. peso So ¥en rarer or, inom Wari —_", - 
5 BTOX DULY cccccssessccssrcseersessnacesesseetentenseseess ngbu et Lu & neers, 72 e-stree nbt 0. 
Circular Chimney at Refuse Destructor —— +++ee! Chorley (Lancs) Corporation Borough Surveyor, Hel oem Hall, tater"... . we do. | 
*Supply of Materials, &c., for one year . vesevoeseeeel Hendon U.D.C. ... «| Council's Surveyor, Public Offices, Hendon, N N.W do. 
*Supply of Timber and Builders’ Materials .........00.0..00. Metropolitan Asylums Board .| Office of Board, Embankment, E.C. An 
* Additions to Offices at Electricity Works..................... County Borough Croy om: oid Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Croydon do. 
‘Boundary Wail, Ager som aan Lodge, minus 8 96 eee nes eet U.D.C... eos i Council's neer, 712, High-road, Tottenham.. Feb. 17 
*Pipe Sewer, South- woseeee ve ovesheee tion of London... ‘ whe + do. 
| Engineer to ion, Guildhall, B.C. . 0. 
Sewerage Works, White proctooy jegavishe daiwoubendunshandvaneinl ne} a R.D.C : ‘| Young & Mackenate, Civil neers, Belf: ast do. 
Police —. and Houses, Trafford Park, Manchester... Lancashire nb Couneil. H. Littler, Architect, County Office, Preston ¥ do. | 
teh Weta sib sit lois cos sidit dated sad vi eoptonainctanvuasanseastevny c. BSS Fi in-Cleveland....... Mes 
fe Parmer agg Sp SE CAMPER TL aE ee ae” pocowencemses tisained 33 H. Dizon, ne ee do. 
Road ria socsseeeeeeeeee! Salishu ion oT ena gale , Market Chambers ) 
*Zrection of Dormitories, &c. at Workhouse ............... or vet ae Guardians W. 4 Pinch 76, —— vement, y agsatatid ape o ‘ | 
Underground Convenionnes near jo pante verseceveeeese) Littlehampton U.D.C. ............00) H. Howard, Town sari, TMM soccer ciegsresntion-- Feb. 18 
* Works and Materials . -| Borough of Hampstead ............... Boro h Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, N iS cae’ 
Sewers, &c. .. srissteerereneersensens? Clacton-on-Sea U.D.C, v.00... ccccesee nson, Surveyor, Town Hal Clacton . eal do 
House, Workshops. &. “Sackville-road ..........0.0..s00 Hove (Sussex) Corporation.......... i : Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove . do. 
* Erection of Police Station, Swanley ........cc00....05...005-..1 Kent County Counteil.....,............. County Surve =i Week street, Withee ee do. i 
*Five Water Vans and Carts ........... sipcniaieitiinitadaconicbiul Woolwich Borough Council. 4 E Ae Maxey-road, Plumstead ........ a Feb : 19 
Wharf, Cattewater Hlarbour............... .| Plymouth Town Council oie es 7 y li 
9 MEADI Hie OE ONIN oe cecintiicncinc ns costninienoeaesove Town Councll Boroug’ lis, Town Hall, Plymouth .. - dn 
,Sewers, Torkington-road, Hasel Grove, near Stockport Bramhall U.D.C...: icc e-sceereee| BYKOS 2 & Brady, orvil a ee Stockport ..... | 
wetebeice Ban ” ape PTLONE -...-+00004 “ Commniastonars of H.M. Works... HM, Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8. ‘ oo ON 
*3Jewerage Works, Grantchester | “et Ss eapeUs enemy yal beanencsudteneat a Wood, Olvil Engineer, County Hall. Lewes . vob. - | 
* Erection of Cottages, Leavesden Asyium . ceseessgveeneat con ees Metropolitan Asylums Board......... Office of Board, Eaatankment, 0. Ya inte ees AT ” fe 
*3apply of Materials and Execution of Works... «| Islington Borough Council ............ Town Hall, U street, N. (ieee SRA RET E> SS OA Feb. 26 
‘Alterations and Additions, Stowmarket Workhouse ---| Stow Union .. PE SSIAD isthe J. 8. Cord ‘Archi wich .... Feb. 28 | 
‘rection of Electric Power Station, Soathwick.........| Brighton Corporation ................. t ~y Mai. Bri  ¢ | 
* Erection of School ne fetatigotiee. ‘own Clerk, Town Hall, righton ... Mar. 2 | 
eaitel hank pe oa os sainecal o- fener «| C. L. Morgan, _— oon Cannon street, E.©. .... david siacaain’ do. j 
Ss ay woe ie lee aR aR esex Coun A euell =... County Engineer, Mid ne Sal, Westminster ........-cerneeser see Mer. 3 
‘Rrection of a Central Fire Brigade Station .................. ’ on 
‘Underground Convenience, a atabebkpoudeuad Corporati seo =: es v hom ig we The Broadway, Wimbledon. ... bn 
‘Additional Blocks for 300 Patients.............................| Cattord Asylum noe ne Basement, Serna. se” 1s 
‘Sapply of Furniture and Fittings «........................... Leeds Institute of Science, ‘ke, ine d Oo.. Architects, 35, Parliament-street, 8 3. We sashes - 5 
Stoue (1,500 tons), ABINGGOR ...... 0. sree Culham R.D.C +| Bedtord & Kitson, Greek street Chambers, Leeds ...vcenrnvre] NO date 
—_nte Seine -seee| B. Chancellor, 59, Flert-street, Abingdon. ,. cease do. 
Hotel, Blaenavon, near Neath... nen nes soel Ge Wea Manning, Surveyor, London-road, Astford, Staines. soveokigttbans do. 
iebuliding the Railway: faa, Ton Mawr, wear waa eoeeesconcee James & Upham, Architects, 48, » Qaay-street, Cardiff . sasvagensecs oo 
Sixty ewes, Menten: Mtete ueer eee | bene nee 5 
Sewera, H armondsworth c-. . | pana s Society... een! W. W. Paddison, Architect, Liynot Offices, Maester... euiseknen do. 
«econstruetion, B tist Church, Abingdon. ‘tBlackpoo -..| G, W. Manning, Surveyor, road, Ashford, Staines... 3 do. 
Reconstruction of Ward at Biackburs Imiraee — Oldrieve & Hindle, Architects, 11, Brid , Manchester eo. 
Additions to Bakery, Mitchell-street, Morley, Kori aie Industrial Co. nag coat ke smaggetehens Architects, Ri Richmond Chambers, Blackburn | 
House, Manor Park Estate, Hampton, Middlesex .......| Land and B pecative foe, mitskG [ak ok eg etna: emg rag nee =e at | 
Two Houses, Hampton, Mddleses .. ad and Buildi Ee Ltd... F, J. Hughes, Architects, Estate Office, enwens, veuntia ced eenee do. 
Two Villas, Bev erley-road, Hull .. re * do. do. | 
* ~ Freeman & Co., Architects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull .........,ec.ccsssseveseveree] Qe 
[See also next page. 
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‘ PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 






































: —_—_ | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Agplianticn 
eS noes to be in 
_—_— ioc ee 
* Engineer See eeeeetene ees eeeeserersereseccs OOOO Hee eer are ene Stamford Jf: ae dl. & me 
: ai OO. dc Feb. 16 
" : “eae oo 
| Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Competitions, iy. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, xviii. 
TENDERS. DUNMOW.—For the erection of six cottages :— LONDON erection i 
: 4 } -—For the poten 
ra this heading on Gregson (Plan B)............ 1,255 0 James's Church, West Ealing, we “3 liam alley 
(Communications eae ian ea ne, Sedins D. Harwood «0... .- eos. vescevcove 1,200 © | architect, Cumberland House, Hanwell, W. :— : 
than 10. a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot TA art Gregson (Plan A)........... 1,090 0 S. F. Halliday...... £6,812 | J. Bentley......-... £6,590 
wt lier then “diene aathenticates elther by the archisect d- A. Goodey Sedo Nion dd ceva vatelese 1,060 © Kingerlee & Sons .. 6,767 | Goddard & Sons... 6,435 
bis Sak Gacaieenet pablich nunannce, : oe ee San ieee its test dSe + 1,050 © Dorey & Co......005 6,620 : 
: ate bpiling ovoet as re of the Tendes Bash Oe icttttestteeteeeesenee 1,020 0 
| sata any nt which the lowest Mand for secai | ‘Letch & Bowiell (Pian By 22202222027" ot 0 manyiubess 
j _ saee i cage, speemeeaet cases oe ape Richardsoa & Co. iradiatach aunties 900 ° nak ODN. For the erection yl ~~ 
if ch & Bowtell (Pian A)......-777*’ Rear Se ae aueeeee fe eS ; 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. W. Hart Gregson (Plan . Seeded Shr Sages ay ay = beagih sy mary ae sy 
1 ao Re is alk cal SM NN sk se bhnes< ssine be acco, 780 0 sa Me. ono : aie. ~ — 
BOURNEMOUTH. Be stam sad WUD cikicczhsoce crak, 724 4 eet Rast Datwich, SE. + 
d caking certain alterations and additions to a tren atsacs 7 Belaam Boos. Sie Sip g7o| A, P. Maeers ........ £895 
b. i F 
: Hold, Boerne Mr. Walter Andrew, archi Gide ah ee 
Poole. Quantities by 


| Vila & Soa .... £0486) A. &F. Wiltow .... £1,298 
} 











pe tgnved: 2 8 ag s+ee++ 1 33§ | Section of the London County Council’s tramways !— 
(es Se Co. ve sa iller & Sons, 5 Walker Brothers, Ltd. ............ fuss ° 
Baker & Pearcy ..++ 135° th* .. 1,300 pened (oe 7° See covcce 3,707 4 3 
« MCMAanus ~..0...0000e taeeeneees 1663 4 2 
ightfoot & Ireland................ 1,642 13 1 
j BROMLEY.—For two houses, Sundridge Park. Mr. aed & Nan BC bakes berckadien 1,580 18 4 
W. James Pamphi oe ae Wetwwot le Wiehe este 1494 18 0 
] be e646 0065 ce rg| Westwood & Wright ...:.......... p 1 

Peary Bros. «~+~+0-» te sien aban ate Handyside & Co,, Ltd. .. tse eeeece 9.997 45 
arm &Soms.::s- 3896 | Chowsley & Boos." 5,820) Jukes, Coulson, Siokes,& Co s0-0.. 1547888 
ON ee , Dorman, Long, & Co............0.. 1,376 5 8 
| - —— Jooes& Steel — Co., Ltd. .... 1,368 10 8 
i : : : . 3 f° Sar 1,35t 8 x 

CAMBORNE (Corawall).—For thee erection of Council en ‘ wrens 1135 
| soe fre station, @e., for the Urban’ District Council Joke Mandy nero adi 
Mr, Sampson il, archivect, oe ee 2 OF Ese)” aga ipeme saa: 1,263 13 4 
Hodge & Redruth ee 4 Oe BME Sos adecse cs tee. Bedi bl 1,254 10 8 
DONE”. ane rneeeeseneerrersesceceeeres £1,637 The Clyde Structural Iron Co., Ltd.* 1,288 17 0 











CROMER.—For the erection of anelectriclight station,| —|.ONDON.—For the reconstruction of Bow Bridge, for 
for the Urban Die Council. “Messrs. ‘O'Gorman & | the London County Council :— 
Hardy, engineers, 8a, Victoria-street, Westminster :— WOE we'd dain d cste chow ceee ec hIQSIE ¢ 6 
| #. Minter .... £3,590 0 0°} HL Bullen... £3,147 oo Soutervell & Cov. ivivicciess dices 23,877 15° 6 
R. Chapman, 3,490 0 0/5.& F. Smith 3,066 o o Pethick Brothers ........00.-... 19,672 12 © 
oe 3359 9 © & Co., 2,903 0 © Mowlem & Co. 210 wace~ss-. 19,325 0 0 
| W. ses 35329 7 0} A Limes .... 2,900 0 0 a EG See 18,947 15 § 
. W. Neale .. 34245 4 6 sie J ie. Carter Brothers 17,95 6 6 
Youngs & Son. 3,239 & Ctomer® 2,885 o o Cochrane & Sons*.. 17,922 0 0o 
Geo, Blsey..u. 3,200" 6 0; M. Dinnie ......... 16,367 3 2 
CROYDON. — Four houses, Eden-road, Park-lane.| LONDON.—For new filth screens, hydraulic engines, 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. | and gear required at the Crossness outfall in connexion 
Qunnities by the each — : with the enlargement of the main drainage system on the 
» Potter ...+.+0 «439893 | Stnith & Sons, Ltd. £2,902} south side of the Thames, for the London County 
Dawson & Son...» ..3,250| Hanscomb & Smith 2,984 | Council :— 
Worsfold & Sons.... °3,079 1D. W. Barker ...... 2,980 Fullerton, Hodgart, & Barclay, Ltd....... £7,900 
7} eee 3,050 mm say eos 2939 Hien es SS ATES ENE son on 
. J. Burnand.... +. Smith & Sons* .... 2,773 ES a ae yr 
aN Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. .... 5,700 
Stewart & Co. (1902), Ltd. ... ...seeeeess 41430 


Beulab-grove, Croydon, 

cordance with plans aad 

Artbar L, architect 
eg 


fei 


W. Gowman .... Ps 
W. Martin ...... 9,296 t0 





CROYDON.—For the erection of thirty-two cottages, 
for Mr. G. C. 


oe 4 
prepared by Mr. 
and surveyor, 62, High- 
sheets 4? ° W. Roberts «+e £6,683 ° 
my 1904 r sa 
¥OO7 4 


LONDON.—For the erection of a temporary car-shed 
at the Rye-lane tramways depot, required in connexion 
with the electrical working of the New Cross and Greenwich 















SANDBACH.—For additions to school and almshouse, 
Globe Pottery, Cobridge, for the Governors. Mr, Alfred 
Price, architect, Sandbach, Staffs. Quantities by the 


Birchall Bro 

irc ros. ...... £1,645 | Bennett Bros....... £1,392 
pe 2 gden..... 1,524| C.& J. Grant ...... 1,369 
G. A. Foster ...... 1,489 | T. Godwin, Hanley* 1,360 


H. Howlett ........ 1,398 
{The allowance for old material is deducted in each case.] 





SCARBOROUGH,—For the execution of se e 
works, Scalby-road, for the Town Council. Mr. H. W. 


= 


Smith, C.E., Town Hall, Scarborough 





Cooke & Co. ..£781 0 o| Bastiman & Sons, 
A. Coultas .... 740 0 ©} Victoria-road, 
W.T. Petch .. 698 0 o Scarborough* £624 16 6 





SUNDERLAND.—For the erection of a church and 
schools, Monkwearmouth. Messrs. Potts & Son, archi- 








tects, 57, John-street, Sunderland :— 
RR) déecws 7574 0 o| W. B. Cooper £5,469 o © 
S. Ranken .. 6,998 o of J. B. Stott, 

- Armitage .. 6,428 o @| Monkwear- 

‘: aa ite 6,325 0° @ | ror sg 

baftoe .... 1959 @ 0] derlan «+ 5449 19°46 
Robertson as | Taylor & Wel- 

op ee 5,774 18 of ford........ 55446 9 9 

TADWORTH (near Epsom),—For stabling, &c., at 
Tattenham Park Hotel, for Messrs. Page & Overton, Ltd. 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. 
Quantities by the architect :— 
Se PDC ccsecences 4485 | Pearson & Co. ...... $430 
E. J. Burnand........ 456 | Smith & Sons ........ 390 

. W. Barker .. | ho Kinge*scccceseccss 358 
Dawson & Son ...... 433 











LONDON.—For alterations to business premises, City- 
road, for Messrs. Betts & Co., Ltd. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, 
architect, 33, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 





TYLORSTOWN (Wales).—For additions to school:, 
fer the Ystradyfodwg School Board. Mr. Jacob Rees, 
architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Glam. :— 

M. Morris, Ferndal os tang £0,398 


Cones we cseeacee 





YORK. — Fer additions and works at Muni-ioal 
for the Corporation. Mr. A. Creer, City 





wards & Medway..4£835 | F.G. Minter........ -- £798 
rca & Co. oe al 820 | W. Norton, Chelsea*.. 787 
Wilkinson Broé....... 817 





Engineer, Guildhall, York :— 
F. Shepherd, 


Lead Mill-lane, York* ...... £275 
































| 
ai $ ing Contract. ‘ aad . * 
| LRDON SCHOOL BOARD. — Ra Bee ties Gown maiar abcd cart from school to testing office anJ to works, repaint, return and refix it; and provide acd 
fix ‘ tamping fees. : fa i cleanse 
| Pi deme read ec isenien ts Caton ling aca wrk, sub to an ods rm the Board :—To take pice chroghy cea 
"ated bearings and valves, oil diaphragms, re-edjust and wes oem per the charges to be as follow, in addition to A and B. 
. where Board ; 
Cc 
} ae 
| A B ; 
| New Cases. New Diaphragms, 
} Ps = oo 
; 2 ERLE A _- ee 2 a a i a 
Size of Meters. iT. Glover & Co ; ly. ane aCe, T. ag Ee Hulett & a we” 
A ; Ltd., an aha D. Hulett as 
Ltd.,and =p. Hulett & a D. Hulett © | Parkinson and | Parkinson and 
j ; D. Hulett & Parkinson and | Co Lid Parkinson and Co., Ltd | Co., Led. W. & B. Cowan 
‘ | Co, Lid. lw. & B. Cowan, PI | 7 cles  G : 
' Co., W. & B. Cowan, ae ld. | a 
F Ltd. ' =) 
ea § st es ) 
C1 gee.) £00 |. S005 8am. | See | oye fee 
3 light, & s. L erg “a wr s 2 eo 60 :.: « ae eae 
" DOr MORE os vase cscnee ss en o 8 ' 4 a 0 9 6 99°09 o 6 6 . 8 6 o 8 6 | o 6 6 
Pi. ” wobetvesbabiccen o 8 6 ° 3 6 om 3 oa? lanl -* o13 6 o:9.9 
eh ” eveepunneidaen se ogt ? 6 016 3 ors 6 @.3%. 0 oF ° = GI om 0 
» " » cs then ee eeaueese eo. gt0 o 4 b too 018 90 om 0° — 6 rt 2 6 016 o 
% ” ” He hema neee de aweee om fe: os . Se r40o0 rr 6 ; e. be f Igo r20 
” ” to eeresecene eace om 9 : 6 110 0 rr 0 rte 0 8 rte 6 | 160 
& % ” Teese eden weeewe o37 6 a 116 3 rims 0 118 0 rte j ris 0 } 1% 0 
100 ” ” ee eee eee 2 - 8-8 | ® 8 ° 2 2 6 ae ® 5 ® : ° } 21r 3 2t0 3° 
| 150 od ” See eee eee nenee s 8 9 eo: 310 0 216 © 4o 0 4 2 3 218 o 
209 ” POC Re eee ew eeee F * 4 : - . 443 9 315 0 5, eo =? | 3 
" ‘Shee eee remenee 
- 
-ensententnsenes 








Wote~Parkinson & W. 
Accept tender of Pathiason and W. 86. C 


are subject toa discount of 2} per cent. cesh monthly, 


. & B. Cowan, Limited. 
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_- THE BUILDER. 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's architect :— 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


ANCONA-ROAD.—Special school (mentally defective), 


4 classrooms of 20 each, and enclosing, draining, and tar- 
paving the additional land :— 
Garrett & Son ....-. £4,451 | Rice & Son ....-+++ £4,199 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 4,416 | Thowas & Edge.... 4,797 
Holliday & Green- T. D. Leng. ....«+++ 4174 
wood, Ltd. ...... 4,318 | Smith & Sons, Lid.. 4,061 
Tohnson & Co., Ltd. 4,296] J. & C. Bowyer .... 4,055 
Lawrance & Sons 4,296 | J. & M. Patrick .... 4,049 
Treasure & Son . 4,242 | Marsland & Sons.... 3,966 
EBu'led & Co. .....- 4,207 | Appleby & Sons*.... 3,869 
Stimpson & Co. .,.. 4,200 





BERGER-ROAD.—Manual training centre for forty 
chi'dren. with a and urinal :— 
1,454 


weeeee 








Son 
Allen & Sons, Ltd... 1,439 ee gee £1,290 
Marchant & Hirst .. 1,407 | Treasure & Son.... 1,240 
Gregar & Son ....— 1,391 | W. Dabbs .....- 3,228 
Shurmur & Sons,Ltd. 1,386 | Outhwaite & Son 1,205 
Clarke & Bracey.... 1,340 | C. Cox ... 1,168 
Lawrence & Sons .. 1,335 | Willmott & Sons.... 1,168 
Beer 1,308 | Lathey Bros." ...... 1,153 





COBOURG-ROAD.—Providing inside water-closets 
for staff of girls’ and infants’ departments, and channels 
under boys’ and girls’ lavatory ranges ; altering weir of 
latrines of boys’, girls’, and infants’ offices; providing 
additional asphalte dado and sparge pipes to urinals and 
access to rain-water pipss, and trapping sink to school- 
keeper's house, &c. :— 

H. Line + 10 per cent. on 
schedule prices. . V. Goad 

Unsigned ..........-.£497 | Maxwell Bros., Lid... 

Falkner & Sons ...... 437 | E. Proctor .......... 

Johnson & Co......... 319 | Rice & Son* ........ 


W. Downs .. 
W.V 


eee eeoeee 





ESSEX-STREET. — Refitt'ing boys’ and infants’ 
offices; providing sparge pipes and automatic tanks to 
urinals ; rebuilding girls’ offices further away from school 
buildings and refitting girls’ p.t. offices on roof ; refitting 
existing lavatories where at present provided with tip-up 
basins, and substituting glazed open channels for the 
present horizontal wastes ; ding teachers’ lavatories ; 
office and urinal accommodation for the male pupil 
teachers, and part new drainage scheme :— 

G. Parker.......... £3,600 ! Lawrance & Sons .. £3,152 


A sen | ak puenae 3,315 | Durbin & Katesmark 
M wehant & Hirst.. 3,245 | Williams & Son .... ans 
R P. Beattie ...... 3,186 | Falkner & Sons .... 3,015 


Willmott’& Sons.... 3,166 | Johnson & Co.* .... 2,931 





LUCAS-STREET (Improvements). — Providing and 
fxs —— low-pressure yo bn apparatus to three 
» eighteen classrooms, cloakrooms, corrid 
lavatories (B G & 1) = oe 
- Davis ....0+.. £656 of Harlow &Sons .. 
. Crue met os 626 o | . ee Foundry ins 
yn Ching & Co. ineeri 
Werner, Pfieiderer, er - vite be 
& Perkins, Ltd... 





469 0 


524 19 449 0 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 

{ Chief Office.-Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BOTIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPT. ROA 
MAKING, ee gs 





sev tite he epi tantoe y a =i ie pe 
ST. JOHN’S HILL SITE (Divisional Offices).— 





Holloway ) nned™ F. Higgs. at 
- 243 : we eeweseee 
ark Sons ..° 6,020 a seek 55779 
Smith & Son ...-.. 6,08) p & Co..... 5770 
Lathey Bros. ...... 6,06« .& Co., Lid. 5,620 
Hudson Bros... ..-. 6,033 & Sie 
Rice & Son........ 5,999 | Garrett & go 5am 
Bulled & Co. ...... 5,957 | Appleby & Sons .. 5,414 





SANDFORD - ROW. — Providing and fixing wire- 


netting ‘— 
& .Co. E, J. Pike sis... £30 10 © 
Li spangudveee ° o | fbenes & Co, 
Braby& Co., Ltd. 33 2 6 £06.9 \ceccuee joo 0 
Gardiner & Son. 35 0 © 





STORES, CLERKENWELL (Books and oar meal 
—Quarterly inspection and adjustment of weighbridge :— 





s. d, 

Parnell & Sons, Ltd. .... 12 6 for each inspection. 

W. & T. Avery, Lid.*.. 12 6 a 9s 

SUPPLY of attendance boards, on a running con- 

x a Each. 

R, Gist cccnn £1 10 o| W. Martin ...... 18 6 
Hammer & Co., | Cogent Lamb, & 

Lid. ....s0050. 2 3 ©| Heighway, Ltd. 0 18 o 
Lendon = School & Cruwys* ...... o12 4 

Furniture Co... 1 0 © 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Unted pings, S 
the rate of 19s. ‘per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To s 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, : 
&c., 208. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of 


Catherine-street, W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. <e quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving “ The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 








W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


Eyton, 


“THE BUILDER," | 










[Fes. 7s 1903. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE aveD KINDS OF 
BA STONE. 


FLUATE, tor Hardening, Waterproof 
and Preserving Building ie. 








HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask, 5 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). epee 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


, Somerset. 
London. Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





7 
—eeetee 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors. to the Forth Bridze Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & §, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 





QUANT.TIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [T+\cphone No. « 
Ws cleMENT® Lakh EC 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES” 
‘or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ReTABLISHED 1538.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 2761 Avenue 


Ragisered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 














PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








“EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 


EWART’ 








NOISsSELESsSS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful a° 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 


mM  Bee2izEzze 
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